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voted to its exclusive field published in English, and 
one of the only two such periodicals published in 
the world—the other being the “Jahrbuch,” of the 
German Shakespeare Society, issued annually. No 
speareana’ in 1894 was a real loss to letters. It is, 
therefore, with particular satisfaction that we learn 
that the Shakespeare Society of New York, with the 
most favorable dutlook, has undertaken the establish- 


THIRD YEAR 
A QUARTERLY Record of Shakespearean 

scholarship and study, and contemporary and 

current review ef their literature. Conducted 
by the New York Shakespeare Society, whose mem- 
bership includes every distinguished Shakespeare 
scholar in Europe and America. 

keapesial Svo Iliustrated. Price 75 Cents 

the Copy, or $2.50 the Year in Advance 
sample copies are furnished. 
ment of the new quarterly, to be named New SHAKE- 






New SHAKESPEAREANA is the only magazine de- 
“None will deny that the extinguishment of Shake- 
SPEAREANA. —Times Saturday Review of Books, 






April 13, 1901. 

“Diese neue Shakespeare-Zeitschrift ist sehr will- 
kommen.”—Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare 
Gesellschaft, 1902. 

“Coming from so dignified and notable a source 
as The New York Shakespeare Society, New SHAKE- 
SPEAREANA is, of course, scholarly in tone, dignified in 
purpose and artistic in form.”—New York Dramatic 
Mirror, October 12, 1901. 
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The Mi or THANKSEIYING : ness, this helping of others, that prevents a general 
rT smash. Thousands of lame dogs are now being helped 

published every Thursday at BY W. M. R. over the stile by men who are supposed to be soulless 
simply because they have made money.. We may wel 

N. W. COR. 10th AND PINE STS. ET us give thanks! Why? Because, at the least, ; . . netieny - 

. ’ be thankful that in this country, where business is 

Kinloch, A. 24. things are no worse with us. Indeed, there is 
never reason for aught but thanksgiving from 

the heart of man. This world is the best we know 


anything about. Even the tribulations we have are 


Telephones: Bell, Main 2147; said to be the national. god, the masters of money and 
of business are not merciless. We may be thankful, 


Terms of subscription to The Mirror, including 
too, that although we have been told ad nauseam of the 


postage in the United States, Canada and Mexico, 
$2.00 per year, $1.00 for six months. Subscriptions 
to all foreign countries within the postal union, $3.50 


rottenness of our public service, the greatest thing in 


sim i i Ss. Z ‘ : : 
imply formative influences. They teach us, they 4). country at the present time is the movement for 


make us plastic for the impression of good. Besides, 
most of our trouble never happens. There may be 
in the world just now a seeming preponderance of 


per year. governmental purification, the general attack upon Na- 


Single copies, 5 cents. 
News Dealers and Agents throughout the country 
supplied by the American News Company, or any of evil of all sorts,—boodle in legislation, corruption in of- 


its branches. in hi mean trickery in high poli- 
Payments, which must be in advance, should be fice, fraud in high finance, mean t y gh poli 


tional, State and municipal incivism. Every issue be- 
fore the people to-day in every community is a moral 
issue, and the differences that join the issues are dif- 
. sei .. ferences as to accidents, and not as to essentials. The 
made by Check, Money Order, or Regipteret Letter, tics, a moribundity of real religion and a superfluity right is still “on top” in the public mind, and there is 
Payable to The Mirror, St. Louis. of fantastical and fanatical rag-time religion. But it ; 


All business communications should be addressed : A 4 
“Business Manager,” The Mirror. only seems so, after all. What we notice is that the 


Entered at the Post Office at St. Louis, Mo., U. 8. world is in widespread and earnest protest and re- 
A, as second-class matter. volt against all these things. The scandalizing of us 


in evidence a league of powerful forces to prevent the 
spread of suffering among the people. The people’s 
reason is all right and the people’s heart is all right. 
: : . And if there be some of us who have fallen upon evil 
FOR SALE IN EUROPE AT is only the demonstration that the heart and mind and 


i nd and sweet and true to ara d 
London .......+ «.+++... Anglo-American Exchange soul-of the world are still-sound and at heart, it is well to remember that such things are 


right. The more we think we are confronted with a : . : g 
; pis ene ogg Re: liga . ee ae ee not without beneficial purpose and result in deflecting 
Munich ......-... Zeitungs-Pavilion am Karlplatz condition in which everything is all wrong, the surer 


: , err " hornabuoni — B : 5 
ae oars i the Bigg pris coe we may be that:at bottom everything is all right. 


Monte Carlo .... se : .Veuve Sinet Klosque The world grows better. If it didn’t we would not 


Paris .........++. ++ ++Brentano’ s, 37 Ave. de ’Opera hear so much protest that human nature remains the 

Donald Downie, 1 Rue Scribe 
Rome .....-cccccesevesctiy Sees) 2 um Gl Spa . 
Naples ..............E. Prass, 50 Piazza dei Martiri than it ever was. If not the protest against the rem- 


Valetti Giuseppe, R. R. Station. jants of its older baseness would not make such a 

GOOG . 60v tds an cae .....-- Librerie Riunite . ihe ; +e * 
Welogna. :..: o.s0 eek Mallucchi Alberto R. R. Station Stir. The evil is conspicuous because it is emphasized 
by the resentment against it. There is abundant cause 


kfulness that the people generally are in such ote j ] 
far shannon people © d the Divinity we always forget in the midst of our 


| 
. 2) of The Mirror in their reading rooms: ; j x q ‘ 
a frame of mind as prompts this resentment of evils. se calsnae eins Mitte teste : 
BONGON «. o\s:4:050 5s ee Monte Carlo .... Grand ., Successes, anc 1a ivinity for its mercies 
The fulfilment of the law of struggle goes on. Evil : ; ise Lect 
Paris ........+. Gree Genoa .... De La Ville — : eee & : and its gifts. We need more of the religious spirit 
Munich.Bay erischer Hof Naples ......... Grand -is the whetstone upon which Good sharpens itself. If . é ; 
5 f in this land and time. We have gotten quite far away 
Vienna ........ Bristol Rome ........ Quarinal this.were not the case, there would be no notice of ; 


times, some of us who are afflicted and sore smitten 


our thoughts to a mightier Power for sustenance and 
consolation. A little trouble is useful to our spirits, 
if for no other reason than that it makes us turn 
ke ‘ towards the Divine Comforter for such afflatus of 
same in its worse aspects. Human nature is better ; : 

grace as may give us peace that passes understanding. 


When we have had our pride brought down and our 





certitude of ourselves has been shattered; when the 
materialities of life are shown to be evanescent or 


The following European hotels keep a complete file worthless, it is a great boon to humble ourselves before 





Innsbruck ....... Ti tig AEN d s - from it, latterly, as a result of our own great good 
wing Foret Papranee oe those many things which are now celebrated because 7 . 


Venice .... Brittannia 
of the universality with which they are deprecated. 
be od oe ole We are learning only through mistakes, improving only . ‘ ¥ 
: : 3 swollen and blown with pride. We have violated 
WILLIAM MARION REEDY, Editor and Proprietor through the experience that comes from our failures. osnetbik: of Cada ei cena. What, “Geeta: Colla 
We are gaining wisdom and virtue only through hard 
oh oh oho oh knocks. And we are finding out that in view of 
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fortune. We have thought, and almost said, that our 
blessings were of our own. creation. We have been 


deemed that retribution would not overtake us. We 
have forgotten the spiritual in our devotion to the 
material. We have worshiped success regardless of 
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Mr. Bryan, the great hard-luckster, has made 
enough money to go on a European trip when most 
people in this country are careful about extravagance 
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World's Fair Grand March ...... paler a viak II Twenty years ago they would have been. As it is, a 
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Mools of Netupe: Sal Naar tien eS ies ex 14-15 very well take care of themselves and let the multitude 
Books ....., 16-17 go hang, are devoting themselves to the task of keep- 
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in riding on street cars. 


“Everyman” .. 2. 18-19 ing things going and foregoing their opportunities to TuE best thing that can be said about Congress thus 





Sports te 2H 20-21 profit by disaster by averting disaster to others. It far is that it hasn’t done anything yet. But the coun- 
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is nothing but this modern spirit of altruism in busi- try lives in fear and trembling. 
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WINSOME HARRY HAWES 


BY WILLIAM MARION REEDY. 


of Mr. Harry B. Hawes’ speech at Hannibal on 

Wednesday evening of last week is found in 
the fact that ever since that time the full batteries of 
the Globe-Democrat and of every other Republican 
paper in the State have been turned upon that gentle- 
man, and every gun has been double-shotted. There 
can be no better recommendation of a Democrat’s De- 
Mr. Hawes’ guber- 


4 , ‘HE best evidence of the power and effectiveness 


mocracy than Republican abuse. 
natorial ambitions are immensely forwarded by the 
impression that he has hit the enemy, and hit him 
hard 

Mr. Hawes’ speech has put Mr. Folk on the de- 
Mr. Folk’s defence in his Carrolton speech 
was not good. He said he refused to support Demo- 
cratic tickets because Ed Butler was consulted as to 
Democratic nominees. The fact is, that Mr. Hawes 
is the leader in St. Louis Democracy solely because 
he destroyed Ed. Butler’s supremacy in the party. It 
is a fact that the last city ticket, as placed before the 
people, was a ticket from which Butler men were elimi- 
nated ruthlessly. It is a fact that Mr. Folk spoke for 
the election of James J. Butler to Congress, when such 
speaking meant votes for Mr. Folk on the same ticket, 
and that Butlerism was as bad when Folk was the 
beneficiary of its support as it is when Mr. Folk con- 
cludes that he cannot secure its support—if it has any 
to offer. Mr. Folk fights Mr. Hawes as being identi- 
cal with Butler, when Mr. Folk knows that Mr. Hawes 
is what he is by virtue of his successful opposition to 
Butler. Mr. Folk’s questioning of Mr. Hawes’ De- 
mocracy is, to say the least, funny, when we consider 
the fact, known of all men, that if Democracy is to be 
tested by what it has done for Folk, Mr. Hawes, hav- 
ing discovered and elevated Mr. Folk, has done a great 
deal for Democracy. If Mr. Folk is not a Democrat 
of the Hawes stripe, how happens it that Mr. Folk is 
what he is by reason of the efforts of Mr. Hawes? If 
Mr. Hawes is identified in any way with the things Mr. 
Folk is fighting, where is the proof? If Mr. Hawes is 
identical with Butlerism, why has not Mr. Folk shown 
up that identity? Mr. Hawes has challenged Mr. 
Folk’s Democracy, and Mr. Folk’s answer is in effect 
that Mr. Hawes is not a good Democrat, because Mr. 
Hawes is not for Folk, but for the party. Mr. Hawes 
and the Democracy made Mr. Folk. Is the creature 
greater than the creators? Mr. Folk admits that he has 
refused to support the nominees of his party in every 
election since the one in which he himself was a can- 
didate. The party, he says, hasn’t done anything de- 
serving his support since it nominated him. Since his 
election as Circuit Attorney he has nothing to say for 
the people, and nothing but condemnation for the meth- 
ods that elected him. The votes of the Butler In- 
dians helped elect him. He solicited those votes when 
Now he speaks of the Butler in- 
fluences as infamous. Folk was a Butler man when 
he needed Butler. Folk does not need Butler now, 
except as a club with which to beat Mr. Hawes between 
whom and the ex-boss the present status is that of 
barely a speaking acquaintance. When Mr. Folk 
fights Mr. Hawes on these lines he pleads guilty to 
Mr. Hawes’ charges that Folk is not a loyal Demo- 
crat. Mr. Folk is explaining. His explanation is a 
confession of his selfishness, and an assertion of his su- 
periority to the men and the party that gave him his 


fensive. 


he needed them: 


opportunity. 

Mr. Folk is on the defensive otherwise. He is ac- 
cused of increasing his own salary. He denied at 
first that he knew who introduced the bill in the legis- 
lature authorizing the increase. Then it developed 
that the bill was framed and pushed by one of Mr. 
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Folk’s appointees, Mr. A. C. Maroney. Mr. Folk said 
when his right to the increase of salary during his in- 
cumbency of office was questioned, that he had the 
opinion of former City Counselor Schnurmacher. Now 
it appears that Mr. Folk had no such opinion in the 
exact sense in which the. legal fraternity understands 
Mr. Folk’s explanations 

It was even a detec- 


the meaning of an opinion. 

are all tainted with trickiness. 
tive’s trick in him to ask City Counselor Bates to with- 
hold his opinion on the salary question until he, Folk, 
could produce more authorities in support of his con- 
tention, and then while the opinion was staved off to 
forestall it with a tenuous explanation in the papers. 

That’s the difference betwen Folk and Hawes. The 
former is furtive; the latter is frank. Folk is devious; 

The one is a dodger; the other is 
Folk soft-soaps the public. Hawes 
stands up and faces the music always. Folk is a “joi- 
lier.” Hawes is more on the level. The people who 
like Folk are those who know least about him. ‘The 
people who know least about Hawes are those who 
dislike him. Folk has been boosted by the press. 
Hawes has been knocked by the press. Between man 
and man, in a personal canvass of St. Louis, where 
both are known, with everything on the square, with 
no issue but the personal qualities of the men, Hawes 
would beat Folk by twenty or thirty thousand votes. 
Folk has no heating-apparatus. Folk is for Folk. His 
attitude towards his party, his manipulation of the 
whole boodle crusade, his “working” of the newspapers 
and magazines show this. But in the open with 
Hawes, before the people, Folk will be a dead duck. 
His forte is in the sort of work he can do without 
showing himself. His specialty is as a Star Chamber 
genius with a sinister dexterity. He is best symbo- 
lized as a smooth spider in the center of a great cob- 
web luring flies into his parlor, either to extort boodle 
confessions or political support. 

All this will be brought home to Missourians when 
they see Hawes and Folk on the stump. I am very 
fond of Mr. Hawes, but never did I suspect his force 
and charm until I heard his speech last week at Han- 
nibal. It was a revelation both as to matter and 
manner. The speech went at the subject and through 
it with a simplicity and directness of style that was 
clutching. It dealt with facts. It was unornamental 
in manner, but as he delivered it the effect was fasci- 
His auditors gathered expecting to see a 
pictures of 


Hawes is direct. 
in the open. 


nating. 
city boss, according to the cartoonists’ 
that creature. They saw instead a clean cut, clear- 
eyed, trim, handsome young man with a fluid grace of 
manner that was instantly captivating. They heard a 
voice like a bell. They observed a grace of delivery 
that was instantaneously preposessing. They beheld 
at ease that invited attention and an openness that in- 
spired faith. They came, for the most part, hostile 
to the city man, because of their preconceived impres- 
sion drawn from the newspapers. They softened to 
an attitude merely critical. They left at the end of 
two hours, pleased and convinced that Hawes had a 
cause that was worthy of consideration, or convinced 
that his contentions were valid. They found him log- 
ical, humorous, impassioned by turns. They witnessed 
with delight his readiness at fence with interrupters. 
They found nothing in his utterance that was con- 
fused. It was all lucid. They were wrapped in his 
winsome smile. They were impressed with his grace- 
ful bearing, with his thoroughbredness in every per- 
sonal manifestation. There is a sort of suave impe- 
riousness about him that is of the essence of popular 
charm. He looked like a leader, like a political leader 
might have looked in the days of romance, with a 
dashing quality intermixed with the arts of the plead- 
er. He did not slop-over in a single sentence. He 
was moved by his subject, yet master of himself. He 


was conscious of his personality’s effectiveness yet 
. rr ’ ye 

not too conscious. lo watch and hear him Was 
as a 


pleasure to eye and ear. There were not five peo 


who left the theater during the speech of two a 
They listened intently. They applauded intelligently 
not when they thought they ought to fill in a gap ‘“ 
help the speaker out. I thought that I had never seen 
anything in politics to compare with the Hawes charm 
outside of the spell cast upon theatrical audiences by 
strong and graceful acting. ; 
of flubdub. There was no “taffy” in it. 
no appeal to the groundlings. 
nor florid nor flamboyant, and it was free of the stock 
phrases of the political orator. It was the best poli- 
tical speech in the way of combining the effectiveness 
of the man, the matter and the manner that I had heard 


There was 
It was never Stilted 


in Missouri in twenty years. It was a new sort of 
speech, with all the old gaudy and tawdry frills, tha 
tickle the crowd, eliminated. 
man was new. Hawes was a new type with a ney 
method. He was up-to-date in every point, but with 
sufficient lingering of Southern ease and grace to 
soften his practicality and his sticking to his facts, He 
won his audience completely to himself. 

I have said that the value of Hawes’ speech js 
shown in the way in which it has made the Republi- 
cans squeal and put Mr. Folk on the defensive. That 
is the effect of a reading of his speech. I predict 
that when Mr. Hawes has appeared generally upon the 
stump in Missouri, he will score such a personal tri- 
umph as has not been known in this State in a quarter 
of acentury. He has both brains and fine appearance. 
He has that quality called magnetism in a supreme 
degree. He appeals both to men and to women, and 
not as a demigod either, be it understood, but as a 
man who is in sympathy with the common run of 
people. Hawes on the stump is going to be the popu- 
lar favorite. His cause will have to develop unex- 
pected, almost unimaginable weakness before his per- 
sonal charm will fail to allure the hearts of his hearers 
and beholders, and predispose their minds to a belief 
that the cause is'as good as he looks and sounds. 


ale ab ee oh 
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Merchants’ Exchange Presidency. 
Be weeks ago the Mirror commented upon the 


It was as new as the 


movement in the Merchants’ Exchange to de- 

part from the precedent of elevating the vice- 
president to the presidency. The Mrrror deprecated 
the movement against the present vice-president, Mr. 
W. A. Gardner, as a rather unfair attack upon a young 
man who had, according to custom, won his way to 
the coveted position, but it seems that there is a very 
strong sentiment in favor of the selection of some man 
of greater years and, perhaps, more ability and 
“presence” in the speech-making line to make the nec 
essary social and civic “front” for the organization 
during the World’s Fair period. The people holding 
this view have placed in the field ex-Gov. E. O. Stan- 
ard, one of the Exchange’s prominent and almost his- 
toric figures. Gov. Stanard was president of the 
Exchange some years ago, and he would, undoubted- 
ly “do the honors” to the satisfaction of the Exchange 
membership,. but the ex-Governor is rather an elderly 
man, and it is doubtful if his age will permit him to 
undertake the multifarious appearances that will be 
necessary to the president of the Exchange by day 
and night during the coming year. This being the 
case, it naturally happens that there arises among the 
Exchange membership a moderate party as distinc! 
from the ultra conservative and the ultra new ¢le 
ments. If Mr. Gardiner be too young, and not suf 
ficiently practiced in the art of public appearance and 
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it may be said that Gov. Stanard belongs, in 


utterance, 
a measure, to the past, and that he is hardly in touch 
and accord with the times and conditions, to an ex- 
tent sufficient to qualify him eminently for the position 
of president. In consideration of the fact that the 


struggle between the old timers and the new element 
will be very bitter, it has come to pass that the mod- 
erates have concluded that a third man may be en- 
tered in the race in whose characteristics are blended 
the good qualities of the new and the old. There is 
talk, therefore, of nominating for president Mr. 
George J. Tansey, who made such a brilliant record 
as president last year, bringing up the membership 
to a larger figure than ever before, and increasing the 
value of memberships more than ten fold. Mr. Tan- 
sey is, to the thinking of many, just the solution that 
is needed. He is a young man with an old head. He 
has the gifts of eloquence and executive ability com- 
bined. He has tact, and he is a positive person. He 
is especially facile in putting business through in 
short order. He is personally popular both with the 
older and the newer elements, and he would make an 
ideal compromise candidate. If the ancient custom of 
not making a man president of the Exchange twice is 
to be broken, it is argued that the breaking should 
be made in favor of a young man who represents the 
spirit of St. Louis to-day. The movement against 
Mr. Gardner’s election and the movement in favor of 
Mr. Stanard’s election are certain to result in bad feel- 
ing on ‘Change, and that can be avoided by some such 
compromise as the moderates have suggested. In 
the interest of harmony on ’Change the suggestion of 
Mr. Tansey’s candidacy is receiving careful considera- 
tion from those members who look beyond the issues 
of personality between Messrs. Gardner and Stanard 
to the interests of the Merchants’ Exchange. 
ae o% 
Queer Athletics and Queer Finance. 

Tue Missouri Athletic Club management is doing 
some mighty queer financing in the endeavor to keep 
the “shebang” going. It has a get-rich-quick look 
The members are offered bonds, to be paid 
for in advance assessments for club memberships. 
They are not bonds of the club, but bonds of the com- 
pany operating the club. There is a shortage in pay- 
ments upon the alleged club’s property that the com- 
pany wants the club members to make good. ‘The 
thing is a graft—nothing else. The Missouri Ath- 
letic Club is no club at all. It is the cover of a pri- 
vate snap affair designed to pull off prize-fights be- 
tween the big bruisers and to net the company pro- 
moters large sums during the World’s Fair from a 
pugilistic carnival. The Missouri Athletic Club is a 
blind for the big fighting game. It is a blind for 
even worse things if, as has been hinted, we must look 
in the neighborhood of some of this club’s sponsors for 
the identity of the anonymous promoters of the great 
“hooker” ball given on Thanksgiving eve. The Mis- 
souri Athletic Club is a branch of the Columbia Thea- 
ter graft, and it has roped in a lot of reputable people 
to give the World’s Fair fighting game a show of 
legality and respectability. Judge Daniel G. Tay- 
lor of the Circuit Court, a member of the Advisory 
soard of this fake club, rendered a decision not long 
ago knocking out a Physical Culture Club as a device 
to evade the law against prize fighting, when the Phy- 
sical Culture Club was, in fact, and in every presump- 
tion, just as legal as the club of which Judge Daniel 
G. Taylor is, or was, a member of the Advisory 
Board. The authorities have no right to connive at 
law breaking under forms of law when the law 
breakers are rich and powerful. They have no right 
‘oO permit one proprietary club to run when they shut 
“ip another. The Missouri Athletic Club is not a 


to it. 
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whit more legal than was Charlie Haughton’s West 
End Club, which has been closed up. 
fighting game is no more worthy of support or tol- 
erance when it is run by the Columbia Theater “bunch” 
than when it is run by anyone else. When “the Mis- 
souri Amusement and Club Supply Company operating 
the Missouri Athletic Club” puts up a job to monopo- 
lize the profits on the big prize fights it thinks it can 
pull off, there may be advocates of a wide-open town 
who would stand for such an evasion of law during 
the period when the world at large will be the city’s 
guests and will have to be entertained, but when this 
graft is to be furthered by an issue of “bum” bonds 
there is no one who will stand for such a barefaced 
scheme to skin the public. The Club is not what it 
purports to be. The company is working the “club” 
idea to raise money. There has been no money to 
speak of put up by the company. All the money 
that has been paid out has come from the club mem- 
bers who would be just as much members of a club 
if they paid any saloonist and restaurateur a certain 
sum per year for the privilege of seeing scraps in his 
back room. The Missouri Athletic Club is just the 
same sort of a club as was the Manhattan Athletic 
Club in New York, which broke up with such a 
scandal not long ago. The Missouri Amusement and 
Supply Company’s bonds are flimsy. They are not 
secured by anything that is visible to the naked eye. 
The Missouri Athletic Club is monopolizing the fight- 
ing graft in St. Louis under forms of law which evade 
the law by stretching it, and the scheme to pull off 
big fights and, probably, more “hooker” balls is be- 
ing premised by a bond issue in contemplation of 
The Mrrror doesn’t believe in 
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which it is to laugh. 
a blue law town, especially during the World’s Fair 
period. The Mrrror believes that the town will have 
to be wide open in order that the visitors may not be 
bored to death, in order that a great many visitors 
may lead the life here during their stay, that they 
have been used to live. This may not sound like 
high ethics, but it is a recognition of a fact that can- 
not be evaded. The Mrrror, however, does not be- 
lieve that people in the company back of the Missouri 
Athletic Club should be allowed to monopolize the 
prize fighting game by a trick. Neither does the 
Mrrror believe that the same or allied crowds of cinch- 
ers should be permitted to rig up a scheme to control 
gambling here during the World’s Fair. The Mrrror 
doesn’t believe in granting any secret set of men the 
right to run “hooker” balls here during the World’s 
Fair or before it. And the Mrrror is not going to 
be “pacified” by the discharge of Mr. Genslinger by 
the Missouri Athletic Club or the Missouri Amuse- 
ment and Club Supply Company. The game won't 
work. It is not on the square. It is a trick to use 
a number of decent men as a shield behind which to 
grab a nasty “bunch of dough.” The interest of the 
best men in the city in athletics is not to be used to 


further a graft, to cover up the operations of a few 


men who are willing even to pocket the shekels that 
may be shelled out by the suckers at a “hooker” ball 
like that given Thanksgiving eve, for it appears to be 
well known around town that the same influences be- 
hind the fake club and the “bum” bond issue are be- 
hind the class of enterprises of which the first is the 
“hooker” ball. If the town is to be “wide open,” let 
it be so without any pseudo-respectable “cinch” upon 
the profits which accrue from the things that “go” 
under “wide open” conditions. 
ob bh 
Paralyzing the Shoe Industry. 
THE inadequacy of agreements between employer 
and union employe seems to have had a timely illus- 
tration in St. Louis in the past few days, when one 
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of the city’s greatest industries, shoe manufacturing, 
has been sadly hampered through contentions of local 
unions of shoe makers and their national officers. Of 
the 1,800 unionists the greater part has taken a stand 
against the national body, and the situation has be- 
come so complex that the various firms really do not 
know which way to proceed. If they recognize the 
suspended unionists, the National board threatens 
to withdraw from them the use of the union label, the 
contract for which was made with the National or- 
ganization. On the other hand, the employes de- 
clare that employers must deal with no one but the 
local unions. Strikes have been threatened, and it is 
a question whether the difficulty ever will be satis- 
factorily adjusted. It is bad enough when the union- 
ists fall out with the employer, but when the latter is 
caught between contending hosts of unionists, he is, 
indeed, to be pitied. This is a busy season in the 
shoe factories, and any conflict that will cause a shut 
down, such as is threatened, will be a costly one to 
both manufacturer and employe. The paralysis of 
St. Louis’ shoe manufacturing industry is not a pos- 
sibility to be contemplated without grave fear that the 
city’s supremacy in that line may be lost as a result of 
the present bickerings, and that thousands of em- 
ployes, men and women, boys and girls, may be 
thrown out of work during the winter season. The 
unionists are doing almost as much as, if not more 
than, the devious capitalists to bring on hard times 
and make for a widespread area and long period of 
human suffering. 
ee 
Calling the Crooks Here. 

CONSIDERABLE criticism has, of late, been directed 
from certain quarters against the so-called inefficiency 
of the police force, in handling criminals. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Police Department has not been so 
much remiss in the performance of its duty. The 
only dangerous or active criminals who have infested 
St. Louis within the past year have been captured. The 
saloon, ice-box robbers have been run to earth, and 
various others of the infesting brigand bands have 
been jailed. Credit for the good work done by the 
police should be as freely given as is criticism of the 
whole force for the occasional shortcomings of a few. 
As a matter of fact, considering the size . of the city, 
the St. Louis police force compares favorably with 
departments of other cities which have not near the 
same amount of territory to cover, and yet’ have 
nearly, if not exactly, the same number of men. It 
is, perhaps, well to remind some of the rabid critics of 
the St. Louis police force that their utterances oniy 
serve to invite to the city the army of migratory 
crooks only too anxious to come for the spoils to be 
taken away during the World’s Fair. The crooks 
are coming here in great enough numbers without the 
incitement they can find in stories of the city’s police 
force’s incompetency or corruption. The police force 
is not large enough now. It will be inadequate to the 
task of dealing with the horde of grafters that will be 
attracted by the Fair. Why, then, summon all the 
crooks in the country to swarm here before the police 
can be strengthened to cope with them? This whole- 
sale attack upon the police force is a folly and a sin 
against the city equal to all the rest of the talking 
and writing about the city’s shamelessness. The sto- 
ries printed about the inability and stupidity of 
the St. Louis police force are mostly lies, just as the 
stories of the citizens’ lack of sympathy with the prose- 
cution of legislative boodlers are lies. With the con- 
junction.of hard times, the throwing of men out of 
employment, and the natural drift of the lawless pre- 
datory elements towards a city wherein will be con- 
gregated so many thousands of strangers, it is to be 
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expected that there would be an increase of crimes 
against person and property. The St. Louis police 
force has battled with the advance guard of the army 
of crooks, thus far, successfully; but it will not be 
able to do so if the St. Louis papers send out the news 
to the rest of the country that the inefficiency of the 
force makes this place a paradise for the burglars and 
highwaymen and other thieves. That is an infernally 
bad policy which, in knocking the police force invites 
the crooks to come to town, and warns the decent 
people to stay away. St. Louis is unfortunate in 
that its own publications and many of its own people 
are industriously knocking it in every way at the very 
time, above all others, when they should be most ac 
tive in putting up inducements to attract people to the 
city. The St. Louis papers have done nothing for 
the Fair thus far that has had half the effect of their 
elaboration of one item that has been effective as a 
knock against it—the story that a barber near the 
Union Station charged a “rube” $8 for a shave, shine 
St. Louis citizens are not an aggrega- 
They 


and hair cut. 
sympathizers with crooks. 
They are very much ashamed ot 


tion of crooks and 
are not shameless. 
their great newspapers which, for political purposes, 
are misrepresenting the city and its government. St. 
Louis, as a result of the word and works of some of 
its own citizens, is in danger of gaining the reputation 
of “the rottenest city in the United States.” Lin- 
coln J. Steffens has said that all the people are apa- 
thetic towards conditions here. Mr. Steffens exag- 
gerates the conditions and lies about the public att. 
tude toward the conditions. Mr. Steffens’ inspiration 
comes from the same source that gives the inspiration 
to the papers which are summoning the thieves to 
picnic here during the World’s Fair. The town 
must be damned and offered up for plunder to the 
whole of crookdom for one purpose—to boom Mir. 
Folk. 

ch be 

PRESIDENT RoosEVELT is not wholly “out of charac- 

ter,” as a Panama revolutionist, but we all could have 
wished that he would be a revolutionist in the open, 
and not under cover. 

ab hb 

The Late Mr. Jonathan Rice. 

JonaTHAN Rice, who died suddenly last Monday, 

was a citizen whose loss will long be felt by the en- 
tire business community, and especially by his Jewish 
co-religionists. Mr. Rice represented Judaism at its 
modern highest and best, its catholicism of charity 
and philanthropy, its cultured side, its exalted idealism. 
The great wholesale dry goods house of which he was 
the leading spirit,.demonstrated in its dealings with 
customers and employes the possibility of identifying 
idealism with business affairs. Mr. Rice was always 
among the first to volunteer funds and personal effort 
in the furtherance of good works. He was identified 
with all helpful, elevating civic, 
movements, and he was dowered with a capacity for 
enthusiasm that was admirably tempered with com- 
mon sense, so that he was always a factor of effective 
progressiveness in every undertaking that enlisted his 
interest. He was one of the most distinguished and 
esteemed men of his race and creed in the West and 
South, his benevolent activities so noted during the 
past quarter of a century in this city having been well 
known long before in the smaller fields of effort af- 
forded by cities like St. Joseph, Mo., and Memphis, 
Tenn. His work at Memphis during a terrible scourge 
of yellow fever won him the love of the Southern 
people, to whom his chivalry in that crisis appealed 
Mr. Rice, whose years num- 


social, altruistic 


with peculiar force. 
bered sixty, was nevertheless blessed with a youthful 
heart and an ever-interested mind. He was a genial, 
kindly man of a wide range of varied human inter- 
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ests with which the management of a large business 


never interfered. He lived, to a very great extent, in 
and for others, and he gave unremitting attention to 
all forms of endeavor for the advancement of the world 
and the uplifting of humanity. He was one of St. 
Louis’ typical best citizens, with much more than the 
average citizen’s gift of noble imagination and fine 
feeling for the finer things of the spirit. In truth, his 
death has come upon the community with a resultant 
more widely diffused sense of personal loss than would 
have been experienced with regard to almost any other 
man not conspicuously placed in the public eye. 
Robbing the Poor. 

THE Globe-Democrat is howling about “graft” in 
the city’s eleemosynary institutions. It does not print 
the fact that this graft had been in progress under the 
Ziegenhein Republican Administration, or the further 
fact that the graft would never have been exposed, but 
for the still further fact that Doctor John H. Simon, 
the Democratic Health Commissioner, had placed in 
the institutions honest Democrats who uncovered the 
rascality. Robbing the sick, the poor, the insane, was 
a little game invented by the Republican gang and con- 
tinued into this administration, until Democratic ap- 
pointees disclosed its workings and the Democratic 
Health Commissioner “fired” the thieves. 


eh ah 
Nolle Prosequied. 


Tue Circuit Attorney has done an act of tardy jus- 
tice in entering a nolle prosequi in the bribery case 
against Mr. Emile A. Meysenburg. The Supreme 
Court decided that Mr. Meysenburg’s indictment, trial 
and conviction were a travesty upon justice. It de- 
cided this more than a year ago. But ever since the 
Circuit Attorney has been trying to re-indict Mr. Mey- 
senburg, and no Grand Jury would stand for it in the 
face of what the highest legal authority in the State 
had said. For more than a year Mr. Meysenburg has 
been kept on the griddle, held in prolonged torture. 
Now, at his own elegant leisure, the Circuit Attorney 
nolle prosequies the case that the Supreme Court re- 
versed with such a withering blast against the incom- 
petency amounting almost to stultitude of the trial pro- 


cesses. 
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Miss Dreyer’s Case. 

ANNA Dreyer, the woman who had her virginity 
sworn away by a false affidavit upon a bogus medical 
examination in order to punish her for testifying 
against certain actions of the St. Louis Postmaster, is 
to have a hearing. Isn’t that generous of Uncle Sam? 
Here’s hoping that the hearing will show up the physi- 
cian who certified from an examination of a woman he 
knew was not Miss Dreyer that the real Miss Dreyer 
had been the subject of an abortion. This case of 
Miss Dreyer is the most devilish piece of villainy ever 
concocted in politics, but there’s only one daily paper 
in St. Louis brave enough to expose it, and that’s the 
Post-Dispatch. None of the other papers mention the 
matter, simply because they don’t see any way where- 
by they can make it redound to the disadvantage of the 
Democratic party or the advantage of Mr. Folk. 

ah cb 

PrerPONT MorcGAn is surely on the 
Rockefeller and Carnegie have taken the Steel Trust 
away from him, and now he has become muddled up in 
the generally discredited Panama deal. Other repu- 
tations than that of De Lesseps are likely to be buried 


down grade. 


in Panama. 


The Blair Insurance. 
In an article on Mr. Blair’s insurance printed in 
the Mirror last week the impression was conveyed 
that the New York Life Insurance Company had ap- 
plied to the United States courts to have certain poli- 








cies issued to Mr. James L. Blair cancelled upon ya. 
rious grounds of fratid and misrepresentation. This 
was an error. The New York Life issueq incon- 
testable policies to Mr. Blair, and it still admits those 
policies to be incontestable for any cause whatever, The 
suits.to annul the Blair insurance were brought by the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 


ab oh che ce 
SOME CARNEGIE HISTORY 


BY FRANCIS A. HOUSE, 


NDREW CARNEGIE is the only one of Amer. 


‘ 


ica’s “captains of industry” who was fortu- 


nate and far-sighted enough to withdraw 
from the field of fierce industrial competition at the 
When he dis- 


posed of his large interests in the Carnegie Steel Co 


right time and on the right terms. 


in the early part of 1901, he knew full well that the in- 
dustrial and speculative clocks had struck eleven and 
that he had Morgan and the entire Sanhedrim of 
He took ad- 
vantage of an opportunity which he foreknew would 


stock-jobbers completely at his mercy. 


not present itself again in his lifetime, and sold at a 
profit thoroughly gratifying to his robustly developed 
sense of acquisitiveness. It is no exaggeration to 
state that he was the principal beneficiary of the most 
advantageous “deal” of this kind ever made up to or 
since that fateful juncture: in the defunct and dis- 
credited consolidation era. 

In his writings and lectures, Andrew Carnegie in- 
variably makes it a point to dwell upon the indispen- 
sability of individual worth and work in the building 
up of. great industries and great fortunes. He in- 
sists, in very deed, that noteworthy material success 
in life can never be aught else but the inevitable result 
individual 


of ceaseless, well-directed and strenuous 


exertion. He would have us understand that there 
is no such thing as “luck,” that there can be no such 
factor as adventitious assistance in the gaining of 
conspicuous success in life. At one time he asserted 
that, even at his present age, he would not find it diff- 
cult to accumulate another great fortune in the iron 
and_ steel business, if mishap were suddenly to deprive 
him of his present possessions. 

He is unquestionably right in emphasizing the 
sterling value of industrious habits, thrift and good 
moral character in every line of business and profes- 
sion. But the Scotch Laird puts a serious strain up- 
on our capabilities of belief when he insists that “luck” 
a negligible quantity in 
For do we 


is either entirely absent or 
the achievement of worldly triumphs. 
not know from our own experience, or that of oth- 
ers, that the enjoyment of adventitious helpful factors, 
or an unexpected conjuncture of ambition and oppor- 
tunity, sometimes (or shall we say, frequently?) con- 
verts failure into signal triumph? 

In Carnegie’s own rise to material greatness the 
favor of fortune, the caprices of time and men, the 
potent influences of political legislation and affiliations, 
ever played a dominant and thought-compelling role. 
This is strikingly made clear by James Howard 


Bridge, in his recently published book entitled “The 


Inside History of the Carnegie Steel Company,” (The 
Aldine Book Co., New York). Mr. Bridge, who, 
during his many years of official connection with the 
company, was given ample occasion to acquire, and in 
his pages displays, an intimate knowledge of inside 
affairs, makes the unequivocal statement that the 
Carnegie Steel Company “is not the creation of any 
man, nor indeed of any set of men. It is a natural 
evolution, and the conditions of its growth are of the 
same general character as those of the “flower in the 
crannied wall.” 

In the upbuilding of the company Andrew Carnegie 
was exceptionally favored in various ways, but in none 
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e saliently than in political legislation, which im- 


vexed high protective duties upon steel products, and 
thereby vitally stimulated the growth and earning ca- 
y of the company’s plants. Thus 
“The profits of the Carnegie companies rose 
$512,068.46, in 1879, to $2,000,377.42, in 1881, and 
$2,128,422.91, in 1882; for while the cost of rails was 
between $34 and $38.50, the average price received dur- 
ing these years was $56.26. It is obvious that but 


for the tariff these enormous gains would have been 


3 we read: 
pac it 
from 


impossible, and the magnificent series of blast fur- 
naces, into the construction of which these profits 
went, would never have been built.” In 1884, Andrew 
Carnegie himself declared: “We are creatures of the 

The imposition of protective duties swelled 
the dividend payments immensely. In one year they 
aggregated one hundred and forty per cent. This 
caused Carnegie to exclaim at one time: “Where is 


tariff.” 


there such a business?” 

In spite, however, of all this marvelous prosperity, 
the astute Scotch ironmonger never neglected to look 
for opportunities to sell his properties to other parties 
and to make the financial coup of his life. He fully 
realized that it was a protective tariff more than any- 
thing else which turned his iron into gold. With- 
out enormous duties on imports, the company would 
have had to be satisfied with dividends no larger than 
those paid by unprotected industries. And so as 
early as 1889 he made diligent efforts to dispose of 
his holding to British bankers and capitalists. At 
that time, American stocks were eagerly bought in 
the London market, and Carnegie naturally thought 
that the sale could be effected with facility. Such was 
not the case, however. The “deal” fell through, for 
reasons not readily understandable. 

In 1889, the net profits of all the company’s plants 
amounted to $3,540,000; in 1894, to $4,000,000; in 1899, 
to $12,000,000. 

It is interesting to note that in 1899 the W. H. 
Moore syndicate of Chicago endeavored to secure an 
option on the Carnegie-Frick properties with a view 
to combining them. The terms of the contract had 
already been drawn up, and, if carried out, would have 
given Carnegie a first mortgage on all the partnership 
assets, and thereby a preference over all his associates. 


The supervention, however, of the speculative panic 


induced by the sudden death of Roswell P. Flower, 
the daring and leading stock market plunger of that 
time, compelled the Moore syndicate to withdraw 
from the pourparlers, the money market having be- 
come seriously deranged through the distrust aroused 
in the banking community by the startling collapse in 
various prominent securities. 

In the early months of 1901, Andrew Carnegie 
made his famous “bluff” in connection with the pro- 
ject to build extensive steel tube plants at Conneaut 
and an independent railway line from Pittsburg to 
Coming, as it did, at a time when the 
speculative furore was at its height, and confidence 
largely conditioned upon a continuance of unimpaired 
prosperity in the iron and steel industry, it gravely 
perturbed the safety of Morgan’s plans and commnis- 
sions, and bid fair to bring the stock exchange satur- 
nalia to a sudden and disastrous halt. Something 
had to be done, and. that quickly, to prevent Carnegie 
from making good his threat. All the syndicate man- 
agers and stock manipulators hastened to Morgan's 
office and implored him to exert himself and to pla- 
cate the Pittsburg enfant terrible, no matter how. 
Morgan was given carte blanche. 

Flaborate arrangements were made for a “swell” 
dinner. | Invitations were sent to all the parties in 
interest, including leading bankers and market oper- 
ators. During the courses, Morgan conferred with 


tidewater. 
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Carnegie’s special protégé, Charles M. Schwab, who 
made quite an impression upon the eminent financier 
by dwelling at length and in fascinatingly Schwabian 
manner upon the conditions and future of the iron 
industry. Subsequently, direct negotiations were 
opened with Pittsburg headquarters, the final upshot 
being the absortion of all the Carnegie plants by the 
United States Steel corporation then in process of 
organization. 

It was a masterly achievement in financial diplo- 
macy,—this brow-beating of redoubtable Morgan and 
the entire Haute finance on the part of Andrew Car- 
negie. There was Scotch foresight, judgment, 
finesse for you, but, above all, a gigantic, monmental 
“bluff.” Bad 
Payment was principally made in United States 
Steel 5 per cent mortgage bonds. Since rgor, these 
securities and the preferred and common shares have 
But Andrew Carnegie 
does not and need not worry. He is amply secured. 
Like Shylock, he has and clings to his bond, assuring 
him of profit and property, no matter what tides may 


befall. 


vastly depreciated in value. 


RUGBY FOOTBALL 


BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 


FTER all it was the volunteer soldiers of the 

A United States who won the Civil War, and it 

was the volunteer soldier of the Confederacy 

who apotheosized defeat by giving to the world its 

first and finest example of titanic fury, indomitable 

loyalty and final equanimity in honorable defeat. The 

Civil War waged between the North and the South in 

the disunited United States, was the bloodiest, the 

most costly and the most populous series of embattled 
combats in all the history of the human race. 

In the opinion of many military experts the army 
of Lee, fighting as it fought in the great rebellion, 
would have been a match or a master for the army 
of any single nation on earth outside of the United 
States. Then, as now, militarism was hardly an ac- 
knowledged profession in this country. Fighting with 
weapons was either an ultimate duty or a pastime 
with the men who fought. It is probable, and per- 
haps desirable, that this nation will never become a 
That it is already a fighting race, the 
world knows most well. As a digression, the writer 
is fain to contend that we are the most aggressive, 
the most emulous, the most grasping, the most adven- 
turous and power loving people since the world began. 
Imperialism, per se, is as un-American in theory as 
taxation without representation, but deep down in our 
national heart is an infinite desire for and delight in 
the subjugation and acquisition of foreign lands and 


military race. 


peoples. 
Baseball is no longer the American “National 
Game.” It is too professional for us. As a specta- 


cle—fine! Like chess or sham battles or military evo- 
lutions at Aldershot, things for which we pay to see 
because we are too disinterested to participate! Base 
ball may be the great national amusement, but it is no 
longer the national. sport. Racing, wrestling, box- 
ing, cycling, all of these have passed from the realm 
of sport to the realm of trade. We know and 
practice something of each of them, but only enough to 
make us willing ticket-buyers to “a show.” Golf in 
America is swiftly coming to be what it has been for 
centuries in Scotland and England—a healthy pastime, 
half scientific, half pastoral; a selfish game for ego- 
tists and specialists, a game that suits the votary of 
solitaire almost as well as the victim of two-handed 


casino. 
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My boy came to dinner last night with a badly 
A foul tackle on the 
enemy’s twenty-yard line and a straight-arm jolt from 


lacerated nose and a black eye. 


an intercepting guard made this peace-loving child look 
like the loser in an alley riot. 
Cesar with barbaric princes chained to his triumphal 


Proud? As proud as 


car. 

“T ran forty yards for a touch-down!” he ex- 
plained. 

No game has ever been devised in which the in- 
dividual ingenuity, courage, audacity and skill of the 
player is so unhampered as in football. It is battle 
in miniature in which one boy or one man may be 
either horse, foot or artillery as nature intended him 
or training equipped him. Cunning is pitted against 
brawn; foresight against muscle; agility against num- 
bers. The eye, the hand, the leg, the foot, the brain, 
and above all, the heart are in the play from the kick- 
off to the final whistle. In its very freedom from 
mechanical constraint lies its best appeal to the boys 
of America. The possible variations of effort and 
achievement in a single game are enough to fix forever 
the interest and enthusiasm of the participant and the 
snectator. It is liberty and aggression—the first our 
national creed and the second our dominant character- 
istic. 

Confrontment with danger is a passion with the 
American boy and man. Combat is the breath of his 
Blows are tokens of esteem. Scars are 
A fake punt carried into 


nostrils. 
glorified badges of courage. 
the enemy’s territory is diplomacy that wins in the 
face of hostile might. The quarter-back who drops 
a goal from the field is the eagle of battle; the line 
plunger is the bull-dog of war; the hurdling half-back 
is the flying cavalry which takes stone-walls in its 
stride and puts fine points into the holes made by the 
artillery of the line. 

The football players of the United States are vol- 
unteers, sentimentalists, amateurs, poets and practi- 
cians in a sport which is swiftly becoming an involun- 
tary and yet eloquent expression of our national traits. 
All the rest of the world cannot muster an army of 
Rugby players one-fourth as great as that of the 
United States. It is estimated that in the universities 
colleges, high and elementary schools, and outside or- 
ganizations, there are to-day in the United States more 
than 200,000 Rugby football players of all ages and 
stations of life. On the famous gridirons East and 
West, North and South, on the vacant lots in every 
city and village more than two million peace-loving 
American citizens have assembled this autumn to wit- 
ness and cheer the tousled combatants in this fighting 


game. 

Occasional deaths and numerous disfigurements 
have had no appreciable influence towards diminishing 
the popularity of the sport. It is no game for weak- 
lings, or cowards or dullards. The great colleges 
have enforced a rule by which no man is eligible to 
the football squad who is delinquent in his studies. The 
result of this legislation has been to enhance the foot- 
ball efficiency of the candidates for athletic honors. 
The stringent regulations against all forms and styles 
of professionalism have served to keep the game where 
it belongs—wholly in the hands of amateurs who play 
it not less spiritedly, not less furiously, because their 
native passion for supremacy is uninfluenced by neces- 
sity and untarnished by the desire for monetary gain. 

I believe that the football vogue will wax broad 
and mighty until it will overshadow and surpass all 
other sports. I believe that it is a natural and irre- 
sistible ebullition of the inherent tendencies of the 
youth of this nation. The doctrine that we are a 
home-keeping, peace-loving, non-aggressive people is a 
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fable based only upon our forbears’ theories of what 
we ought to be. It is not a question as to whether 
we are what we ought to be, or whether we are living 
and will live up to or down to the ideals of our na- 
tional ancestors. No matter what we may wish to be 
or seem as a people; peaceful, pastoral, patient, mod- 
est, generous, non-assertive or what not; the fact re- 
mains that we are the most aggressive, pugnacious, ad- 
venturous, inquisitive, acquisitive and -masterful race 
that ever assembled within the margins of three seas. 

The beginning, conduct and culmination of the 
Spanish war and its resultant invasions of foreign ter- 
ritory proved that. The speed and gaiety with which 
the army of volunteers was mustered; the rage and 
disappointment of the thousands who -failed to get in- 
to a fight; the adaptability and almost miraculous ef- 
ficiency of our “paper-collar” soldiery in actual war- 
fare; the readiness and even enthusiasm with which 
the masses of our people adopted the new departure 
which some called imperialism and others called mani- 
fest destiny—but which all accepted with either equa- 
nimity or pride—all these recent demonstrations of 
our true racial tendencies go to prove that we are, over 
and above our boasted patriotism, natural-born fight- 
ers, aggressors, conquerors. 

And that’s why football is coming to be our na- 
tional sport. 
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LADIES OF THE OLDEN TIME 


BY JULIA M. ADY, 


women of the Renaissance, the late M. de Maulde 

la Claviére drew a clever parallel between the 
ladies of the fifteenth century and those of our own 
times. The comparison holds good in many respects. 
In the frank assertion of their own individuality, in 
their love of graceful and luxurious surroundings, in 
their keen enjoyment of hunting and outdoor life, in 
their eagerness to see and hear the last new thing— 
above all, in their resolute determination to have ‘a 
good time’—the great ladies of the Renaissance dif- 
fered little from the English or American women of 
our own day. But there was one marked difference 
between them. Italian ladies of rank in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries received a classical education 
and were remarkable for the wide range of their cul- 
ture and keen intellectual interests. The young prin- 
cesses of. Mantua and Ferrara, of Milan and Urbino, 
were all educated with their brothers and enjoyed the 
same advantages. That model teacher, the great Man- 
tuan, Vittorino da Feltre, educated boys and girls alike 
in his famous Casa Giocosa, and Cecilia Gonzaga was 
the most accomplished of all his pupils. At eight this 
marvellous child read and wrote both Latin and Greek 
fluently; at twelve Ippolita Sforza, the Duke of Mi- 
lan’s daughter, recited a Latin oration before Pope 
Pius II., and at a still earlier age Caterina Sforza, 
afterwards known to fame as the Virago of Forli, wel- 
comed her future brother-in-law, Cardinal Riario, in 
Latin verses of her own composition. Isabella d’Este 
read Cicero and Virgil from earliest years at Fer- 
rara, and pursued her classical studies with undimin- 
ished ardor amid all the stir and gaiety of her mar- 
ried life at Mantua. j : ; 
The deep-rooted conviction that classical learning 
was the chief ornament of life, as well as the sense 
that in ‘these unsettled times women might at any 
moment be called to govern their husbands’ subjects 
and administer affairs of state, no doubt led to this 
result. “A young girl,” said Bembo, “should learn 
Latin. It adds a finishing touch to her charms.” This 
wide-spread admiration for intellectual attainments 


| N his excellent study on the French and Italian 


showed itself in the very fashions of the age. In 
their anxiety to appear clever and give breadth to the 
forehead, ladies dragged back their hair and shaved 
their brows, as we see, for instance,.in Pisanello’s pic- 
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ture of Margherita Gonzaga, or Piero della Francesca’s 
portrait of Battista Sforza. A truer sense of beauty 
soon led to a change of fashion in hair-dressing, but 
the enthusiasm for learning remained the same. 

The education of a lady, Castiglione maintains, 
should be such as to place her on a level with her 
husband. She should be sufficiently familiar with all 
branches of art and science, and with the principles of 
law and government, to be able to form an intelligent 
judgment on any subject that may be brought before 
her. But neither the domestic virtues nor the graces 
of womanhood are to be sacrificed. The perfect lady 
will be a devoted wife and mother, attending to every 
detail of her children’s education and the manage- 
ment of her household. Above all she will be gentle 
and womanly, charming and agreeable in all her ways. 
Castiglione’s ideal, it must be owned, was singularly 
realized in two of the chief ladies whose presence 
adorned the Court of Urbino. Both Isabella d’Este 
and Elizabeth Gonzaga were highly cultivated women, 
equally well versed in classical learning and current 
literature, in French and Spanish romances or Ital- 
ian prose and poetry. 3ut they were neither of them 
in the slightest degree pedants or blue-stockings. 
Charm, indeed, was the especial gift of these Renais- 
sance women. “A beautiful woman,” says a speaker 
in the “Cortegiano,” “is one who never fails to please.” 
And, first of all, this refinement of soul will appear in 
her dress, which will always be at once suitable and 
becoming. Dress was certainly a subject of the first 
importance among these accomplished ladies, a task 
which demanded their best intelligence and most se- 
rious consideration. The highest authorities in mat- 
ters of taste, the most distinguished poets and painters, 
were consulted when a new robe or mantle was to be 
designed. Both Isabella d’Este and her sister Bea- 
trice were renowned for the elegance and variety of 
their costumes. The Moro’s young wife is described 
by the annalist Muralti as novarum vestium inventrix, 
and the fashions adopted by the Marchioness of Man- 
tua were eagerly followed both in France and Italy. 
The secret of these new designs was jealously guarded. 
We find Susanna* Gonzaga humbly asking leave to 
copy a fringe of little gold pistols worn by Isabella, and 
Beatrice writing to beg her sister’s permission to re- 
produce a certain fantasia of interlaced links invented 
by Messrs. Niccolo da Corregio, in gold and enamel 
on a purple velvet robe, which she proposed to wear at 
an imperial wedding. All manner of quaint designs, 
Arabic letters and Spanish mottoes, Oriental -patterns 
and musical notes were introduced in the borders of 
robes and mantles. One of Isabella’s gowns was 
embroidered with seven-branched candlesticks, the 
vest and sleeves of another were decorated with rep- 
resentations of the light-house of the port of Genoa, 
woven in cloth of gold. Countless were the sump- 
tuous robes of satin and brocade, and trimmed with 
costly furs or gold and silver lace, and the plumed 
and jewelled hats to match, worn by these ladies on 
great occasions when they entered Milan or Ferrara 
in state, or paid visits to Venice and Urbino. Not 
only their own clothes and jewels, but those of the 
courtiers and ladies who attended them on these jour- 
neys, occupied their minds for weeks beforehand, and, 
no doubt, the impression which. they produced on 
French ambassadors or Venetian senators was often 
a consideration of high political importance in the 
eyes of their husbands. 

Their great anxiety to retain youth and beauty as 
they advanced in life led these Renaissance ladies to 
spend much time in collecting recipes for washes and 
cosmetics. At the close of her troubled and eventiul 
life we find Caterina Sforza sending to a Jewess for the 
secret of a certain acgua a far bella which she pos- 
sessed, and the same warlike lady left a large manu- 
script volume, in which recipes for keeping the hands 
and teeth white, dyeing the hair gold, and giving a 
beautiful carnation to the cheeks, are mingled with 
prescriptions for curing headaches and heartaches, driy- 
ing away melancholy, making nineteen-carat gold, or 
turning tin into silver, 


Music and singing were accomplishments common 


to all ladies of rank. “Music,” exclaims Castiglione 
“is the light and joy of life—as excellent a thing as 
love itself,’ and the art of Giorgione and Raphael, of 
Costa and Dossi, shows us how great a part it played 
in the courtly life of those days. Towards the end 
of the fifteenth century the manufacture of musical 
instruments attained a high degree of perfection, and 
the viols and clavichords made by Lorenzo da Pavia, 
“the master of organs,” for the Este princesses were as 
remarkable for beauty of shape and material as fo; 
the sweetness of their melodies. Duchess Elizabeth, 
we know, sang Virgil’s lines to the music of her lute, 
and Isabella d’Este charmed the guests at Lucrezia 
Borgia’s wedding by her singing and playing. The 
foremost scholars of the day, Bembo and Niccolo da 
Correggio, Galeatto di Carreto, and Gaspare Viscont; 
were proud to write strambotti or arrange Petrarch’s 
canzoni to be set to music at Mantua for the fair Mar- 
chesa, and the great humanist Trissino addressed a 
sonnet to Madonna Isabella playing the lute. 

Dancing was a still more universal accomplishment. 
The Estes, Gonzagas, and Sforzas learned to dance 
almost as soon as they could speak, and a certain Lo. 
renzo, who was said to be a past master in the art, 
traveled from court to court teaching these little prin- 
cesses in turn. At six years old Isabella danced be- 
fore the Mantuan envoy with the most fascinating 
grace, and long afterwards when she paid Louis the 
Twelfth a visit at Milan, she was described by a 
French chronicler as “une belle dame qui dansait é 
merveille.” Charles the Eighth was so delighted with 
Beatrice’s dancing, when the young Duchess came 
to meet him at Ancona, that he begged her to dance 
before him not only in the Italian but also in the 
French fashion, which she did, we are told, with in- 
finite grace and charm. Muralti describes this lively 
young princess as fond of spending the whole night in 
songs and dancing. Corio relates how she watched 
her ladies dance in her rooms in the Castello of Milan 
till within a few hours of her tragic death. Occa- 
sionally these high-born ladies were present at rustic 
festivals in the neighborhood of their country houses, 
and Leonora Gonzaga, the young Duchess of Urbino, 
after being feted by Pope and cardinals in Rome, en- 
joyed nothing so much as a dance with the peasant 
girls on a village green in the neighborhood of her old 
home at Mantua. 

All the sister arts, music, poetry and dancing, 
were combined in the dramatic representations which 
formed so important a part of Christmas and carnival 
festivities at the courts of Italy. Ferrara was in an 
especial manner the home of the drama, and Duke Er- 
cole’s daughters and granddaughters shared their 
fathers’ taste for theatricals, and looked on with equal 
interest at the “Mencechima” and Amphitryon of Plau- 
tus, or the comedies of Ariosto and Strozzi. The play 
might be dull and tasteless, the plot tedious and com- 
plicated, but it was enlivened by interludes of masques 
and dances, by the music of lute and viol, the best 
painted scenery. Mantegna’s triumphs were more 
than once employed to decorate the stage at Mantua; 
Raphael painted the scenery when Aristo’s “Suppositi” 
was performed before Leo the Tenth at the house of 
Cardinal Cibo; and when an operetta was performed 
at the Duke of Milan’s wedding, Leonardo constructed 
a revolving sphere with actors in appropriate costume 
representing the different planets. These mechanical 
effects filled our cultured ladies with childish delight, 
and nothing pleased them better than to see Daphne 





transformed into a laurel, or Herodias with a rope. 


round her neck dragged down by little black ‘devils to 
hell fires, Perseus slaying the Gorgon, or golden balls 
exploding to reveal armed Moors and Turks. If in 
these mimic shows we see the precursors of the Christ- 
mas pantomime, Castiglione’s description of the [first 
performance of Cardinal Bibbiena’s “Calandra” ®t 
Urbino reminds us curiously of the Wagner festivals at 
Baireuth. The orchestra was kept out of sight, the 
audience sat on carpets on the floor, lustres and ga!- 
lands of flowers decorated the walls, and stucco, forti- 
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jude acted by children was followed by a series of tab- 
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eaux of the “Story of Jason and Perseus,” and the 
eaux of te 


bulls with nostrils flaming fire, and the swans at Ju- 
no's feet, were SO real that for a moment Castiglione 
believed them to be alive! At the close of the play 
Cupid recited an epilogue, to the music of violins, and 
a quartette of unaccompanied voices sang the praise 
of love. Perhaps Bibbiena’s play, with its broad 
jokes and doubtful situations, could hardly be fitly 
compared with Wagner’s Trilogy, but the intention of 
both music dramas was the same, and the aim of the 
Urbino performance as that of the Baireuth festival 
was the glorification of ideal love. 

If the ladies of the fifteenth century had their Bai- 

reuths, they also had their Ammergaus. Sacred plays 
were still common in Italy, and the story of Joseph 
and of John the Baptist shared the popularity of Apol- 
io’'s loves of Hercules’ labors. Pilgrimages to Lo- 
reto afforded Isabella d’Este a frequent excuse for 
sratifying her love of travel. Many were the pleasant 
‘ourneys which she took in the fair springtime through 
the Umbrian hill country, by St. Francis’ home at 
Assisi to the sanctuary on the Adriatic shores, return- 
ing to spend Easter with Duchess Elizabeth in the 
famous palace on the heights of Urbino or among the 
delicious gardens and fountains of Gubbio. The 
Santo at Padua and the Annunzita at Florence were 
popular shrines with all those great ladies, while a trip 
to Venice afforded opportunities for those water pa- 
weants and serenades in which they took delight. Isa- 
bella was the most indefatigable of sight-seers, and 
since fetes and formal receptions by the Doge and Se- 
nate occupied too much of her time on her first visit 
to Venice, she went back there a few years later with 
the Duchess of Urbino incognita, climbed the Campa- 
nile, saw the Arsenal and Treasury and all the chief 
palaces and churches as thoroughly as any modern 
tourist. For many years, however, her wish to see 
Rome remained unfulfilled, but at Iength this great 
desire was gratified. In 1514, she spent the autumn 
in the Eternal City, and was magnificently enter- 
tained during the following Carnival by Pope Leo the 
Tenth and her cardinal friends. Many years after- 
wards she returned and became the unwilling witness 
of the siege and sack of Rome. On one occasion this 
enterprising lady crossed* the Alps and visited the 
shrine of St. Mary Magdalene at Marseilles, although 
she was never able to accomplish her intended pil- 
grimage to Sant’ Iago of Compostella. And when 
affairs of state or family duties kept her at Mantua, 
there was always the possibility of spending a few 
days on the Lago di Garda, reading Catullus and 
Virgil on the shores of Sirmio or among the lemon 
groves of the lovely Riviera di Salo, where she felt 
herself, as she wrote to her friend Trissino, “alto- 
gether disposed to poetry and contemplation.” 

The culture of these Renaissance ladies made its 
influence felt on all around them. It diffused an at- 
mosphere of sweetness and light through the society 
in which they moved. It threw a glamour over state 
functions and court pageants and lent a charm to the 
common details of everyday life—‘“the small particu- 
lar concerns of hearth and home.” When a daugh- 
ter was married or a child was born, the best painters 
of the day were called in to do honor to the occasion. 
Ercole Roberti designed the wedding chariot and nup- 
tial bed of Isabella d’Este,; and painted the cassoni for 
her trousseau. Another Ferrara master prepared the 
gorgeous cradle which Duchess Leonora presented to 
her daughter Beatrice for the use of her first-born son, 
and which Lodovico Sforza declared to be a gift 
Worthy of any emperor. When a pet dog died, the 
foremost scholars of the age wrote epigrams and ele- 
gies, in Latin and Italian, for its grave. When a 
new dinner-service was required, painters and gold- 
smiths took counsel together and prepared designs from 
the best antique models. The Duchess of Ferrara’s 
service of gold and erystal dishes and flagons, sup- 
ported by dolphins, griffins and fauns, was the envy 
and admiration of al] her guests, and Isabella d’Este’s 
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majolica plates of finest Fenza ware, painted by the 
best masters of Urbino, are the ornament of our pub- 
lic museums and private collections. The doll which 
Leonora of Aragon sent to Milan for her son’s child- 
bride, Anna Sforza, was dressed from designs pre- 
pared by court painters, and her parrot’s cage was 
gilded and decorated by the same artists. 

Even the field sports in which these ladies took 
part, their hawking and hunting parties, had a touch 
of romance about them. We read of Caterina Sfor- 
za, in the flower of youth and beauty, setting out at 
the head of her ladies, clad in scarlet caps and jackets, 
to chase the deer and wild goats on the Roman Cam- 
pagna, and resting at noonday in a shady ilex-grove 
by a running stream, where refreshments were served 
by court pages to the music of flutes and guitars, and 
one cardinal recited a Pindaric ode, while another in- 
voked Diana in Latin verse. And we think of Duchess 
Beatrice riding out, in her green velvet habit embroid- 
ered with gold, or her cap and vest of rose color and 
silver, to meet that mighty hunter, Kaiser Maximilian, 
in the mountains of Tyrol, and seeing the long proces- 
sion wind down the steep hillside to the sound of the 
merry hunting-horns. But these hunting-parties were 
no mere pageants or idle shows. Many of these prin- 
cesses were fearless riders, who often ran desperate 
risks in hunting the stag or wild boar and narrowly 
escaped with their lives. In a letter to his sister-in- 
law, Lodovico describes one occasion in which his 
young wife found herself engaged in a fierce conflict 
with a savage boar, and another when a wounded stag 
gored her horse and lifted her in the saddle a lance’s 
height from the ground, to the terror and alarm of ail 
her companions. Then, as now, there were not want- 
ing fastidious persons who took objection to hunting 
as a perilous and unfeminine occupation for ladies. 
Giuliano dei Medici and Cesare Gonzaga agreed in 
condemning riding, hunting, and. playing at alla as 
alike unsuitable for women, although Giuliano owned 
that he had seen ladies of rank indulge in these sports 
with grace and skill. Here and there a young and 
high-spirited princess, such as Beatrice d’Este, might 
play palla with her courtiers and brothers in the 
frescoed gallery of the Castello of Pavia, but as a rule 
ladies of rank were content to look on, while the men 
took part in what Burckhardt calls the classic game of 
the Renaissance. 

Card playing, on the other hand, was the common- 
est and most approved amusement of all these ladies. 
The manufacture of playing cards was a recognized in- 
dustry at Milan, Mantua, and Ferrara, and some of 
the dainty packs of cards used by these princesses, and 
adorned with designs and devices of every variety, are 
still preserved. Isabella d’Este and Elizabeth Gon- 
zaga were as inveterate gamblers as any fashionable 
ladies of the present day, and spent whole mornings 
playing scartino together. Besides this favorite game, 
which was probably a form of écarté, we find trentuno, 
imperiale, nichino, and “raising dead men,” frequently 
mentioned among the round games in which these fine 
ladies indulged. One of Isabella d’Este’s favorite 
card games was flusso, the “bridge” of the period, over 


which they lost large sums of money, and which went. 


by the name of “the cursed game,” because of the cer- 
tain ruin it entailed on the luckless gambler. Her 
sister Beatrice wrote gleefully on one occasion to tell 
her husband how much money she had won from her 
mother and sister-in-law at buttino, another card game 
with which these august ladies beguiled the hours of 
the journey from Ferrara to Venice. | This short-lived 


‘princess had the reputation of being exceptionally lucky 


at cards, and in the course of a single year won no 
less than 3,000 ducats, “which I for one,” remarked her 
husband, “cannot believe has been all spent in chari- 
ty!” 

Gardening was another taste which fifteenth-cen- 
tury ladies shared with women of the present time. 
The gardens of Caterina Cornaro, Queen of Cyprus, 
on the lagoons of Murano or on the breezy heights of 
Asolo, those of the Duchess of Ferrara at the stately 
Belvedere villa on an island of the River Po, and the 
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magnificent. grounds of the Castello of Pavia and Mi- 
lan, were objects of endless delight and interest to the 


princesses of Este and Aragon. The services of archi- 
tects and artists were employed in laying out these ter-- 
raced gardens decorated after the fashion of the day, 
with grottoes and temples, with porticoes and foun- 
tains, and with bronze and marble statues. Leonardo 
da Vinci designed the pavilion in Beatrice d’Este’s gar- 
den at Milan; Genga and Bronzino painted the loggias 
and colonnades of Leonora Gonzaga’s sumptuous villa 
on Mont Imperiale, near Pesaro. In the frescoes of 
the Borromeo Palace at Milan, an unknown follower of 
Pisanello has left us a charming picture of these pleas- 
ure-gardens, where gay cavaliers and fair ladies in rich 
brocades play bat and ball on green lawns watered by 
crystal streams, or “talk sweetly of love” in the shade 
of cypress groves and box-trees cut in quaint shapes 
and devices. 

Isabella d’Este took especial interest in the gardens 
of her favorite villa at Porto, and appiied herself with 
her usual energy to the more practical side of the art. 
She imported rare exotics and foreign trees from all 
parts of Italy, and sent her gardener to Venice to 
study the best way of cultivating certain shrubs. Plants 
and flowers were among the gifts with which she re- 
joiced the heart of her old tutor Guarino, and once, 
at the earnest request of the poet Trissino, she allowed 
her head gardener to go to his Palladian villa at Cri- 
coli near Vicenza and show him how to plant and trim 
his box-trees. But she was careful to inform him 
that the man must. not stay more than a few days, 
since the gardens at Porto require his whole attention. 
It was in this delicious country retreat that Isabella’s 
brightest and happiest days were spent, and that the 
brilliant Marchesa gathered the choicest spirits of the 
age around her. Here Frate Francesco Silvestri, the 
learned General of the Dominican Order, came to 
soothe his tired soul, weary of striving with men and 
with the evil of the world, in “these fair and delicate 
places ;” here Bibbiena and Bembo recited their poetic 
effusions, and Castiglione brought the latest news from 
Rome. Here they studied those exquisite volumes of 
Petrarch and Dante, of Virgil and Horace, which 
Aldus printed at Venice on choice paper for the es- 
pecial use of the Marchesa, or heard the gay Domini- 
can friar, Matteo Bandello, tell his last new story. 
Here, one summer evening after supper, at Isabella’s 
request, the young novelist read aloud Livy’s old tale 
of Lucrezia’s death, and a long argument followed on 
the expediency of the Roman matron’s action. 

Good talk was, after all, the chief end and object of 
these meetings, the favorite pastime and most unfail- 
ing occupation of all Renaissance women. One and 
all they threw themselves into these literary discus- 
sions with their whole heart, often prolonging theim 
through several days and even carrying them on by 
letter. The memorable controversy which began in 
the park of Pavia, a day or two after Beatrice d’Este’s 
wedding, between Isabella and Messer Galeazzo di San 
Severino, on the respective merits of the Paladins 
Roland and Rinaldo, was prolonged throughout the 
following summer, with a keen exchange of witty re- 
partee and brilliant irony on both sides. Captains and 
ladies, court poets and princes, alike found themselves 
drawn into the fray, and so eager was the young Mar- 
chesa to maintain her hero’s cause, that she wrote to 
the old poet Boiardo to beg for a sight of the latest 
cantos of his unfinished epic, and sent to her ambassa- 
dor at Venice for all the French and Italian romances 
on the subject which he could discover. We can 
hardly conceive ladies of the present day taking so 
lively an interest in a debate on the heroes of the Nibe- 
lungen Ring or the Knights of the Round Table. But © 
these poetic tourneys and duels of intellect were of the 
very essence of Renaissance society. The bravest sol- 
diers, the foremost scholars and artists, Bramante and 
Cristoforo Romano, Castiglione Galeazzo, and San 
Severino, alike took part in them with the same keen 
interest, and Michelangelo himself did not hesitate to 
join in the discussions which took place in Vittoria * 
Colonna’s rooms in the Roman convent of Santa Cate- 
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rina. It was the task of Duchess Beatrice, or Mar- 
chesa Isabella,,or whoever the presiding genius of the 
place might be, to choose the theme and set the ball 
rolling, and then, with delicate and instinctive art, 
guide its course, deftly avoiding doubtful or perilous 
turnings, and gently approving or checking the speak- 
ers by look or smile, by word or motion. This art it 
was, Castiglione tells us, that flourished in the highest 
perfection at the polished court of Urbino, where a 
chosen group of accomplished scholars and fair ladies 
met on summer evenings in the Duchess’ rooms to 
talk of art and love, of painting and poetry, and of all 
the thousand gifts and graces which belong to perfect 
courtier or peerless lady. Then Madonna Emilia and 
the Magnifico Giuliano, Messer Pietro Bembo, the fu- 
ture Cardinal, and the courtly Baldassarre himself, ar- 
gued over these and kindred themes, while the gentle 
Duchess was, as it were, a chain holding all lightly and 
pleasantly together. Thus, in eager and animated 
discourse, the hours flew past, until the speakers found 
to their surprise that the short summer night was al- 
ready over, and the rosy dawn was breaking over the 
peaks of the Apennines. 

“All inspiration comes from woman.” In these 
words Castiglione sums up his ideas and theories on 
the subject. Hers it is to inspire man with hope and 
courage on the battle-field and in the council-chamber, 
in the pursuit of art and learning, in the higher paths 
of virtue and religion, to point the way upwards and 
lift hearts from earth to heaven. So it was that the 
boy Raphael grew up in the enchanted air of Urbino 
under the fostering care of the good Duchess; so Isa- 
bella d’Este heard young Ariosto recite the first cantos 
of his great poem, or gave Mantegna and Costa themes 
for their pictures in the studio of the grim old Castello 
that looks down on the Mantuan lakes and the wind- 
ings of “smooth-sliding Mincius.” So Veronica Gain- 
bara smiled on the early efforts of the painter of Cor- 
reggio, and Vittoria Colonna soothed the loneliness of 
Michelangelo’s weary old age. By their delicate cul- 
ture and refined taste these noble women brought art 
into close touch with life. By their gracious and 
kindly sympathy they cheered the artist-souls that were 
struggling towards the light, and helped to produce im- 
mortal works. 

Will posterity, we wonder, say as much for the la- 
dies of our own age? 


oe Bo ce obo 
THE HIGHER HYPNOTISM 


BY CHARLES FLEMING EMBREE, 


HEN they found Cristoforo, a third of the 
\W blade was buried in his breast, and the 
rest of the machete stood straight up. 
Though Maria lay on the pavement of the court before 
the church not far away, all her muscles were par- 
alyzed, remained so for months; and even after she 
recovered, it was proved that she could not have had 
the strength to drive that machete so deep. 

Yet it is now clear from Cristoforo’s papers that 
at the time he returned from abroad, his calm exterior 
hid a terrible thirst for revenge because she would 
not wed him; and that, even while he mingled in so- 
ciety, life was but bones to him; and he had sworn the 
destruction of them both. 

In San Angel, an hour from the City of Mexico by: 
electric cars, is a cosmopolitan circle. © Editors, travel- 
ers, Basque musicians, poets, astronomers, a world of 
eccentrié’ genius ; no American thimble-parties to daw- 
dle over; no English teas: Bohemianism lifted into ‘ 
philosophy; scierice and ‘its occult shadow rushing from 
brain ‘to’ brain—siich ‘is their unusual life.’ It is an 
upper, rarefied stratum of the Mexican society. 

Don Cristoforo, back from a year in Paris and’ 
Vienna, sat next to Flora at one of her eleven-o’clock 
suppers. Opposite was Maria (whom all the woild 
knew he had tried so hard to marry) as placid, as 
glorious in Andalusian beauty, as ever, and just as 
able to look him straight in the eye. Because it used 
to be hinted that Cristoforo had even tried hypno- 
tism in his desperation to win Maria, Flora, the ma- 


: long enough. 





The Mirror 


licious (who would have given her head to marry the 

Machiavellian fellow herself), would keep the con- 

versation on that science; which nettled Cristoforo. 
“The old stupid sort of hypnotism—controlling one 


’ 


mind by another—is a back number,” said Cristoforo, 
stroking. his lean, sallow face after a custom of his, 
and looking solemnly cunning. “It is as bungling as 
telegraphy with wires.” 

There was a general outburst; ladies forgot their 
dessert; musicians ceased sipping black coffee. Flora 
cried out: “What! He has brought home to us some 
new European mystery. Explain. Is the new hyp- 
notism to be more—ah—more effective than the old?” 

Some of the company politely chortled in their 
throats. That was a direct stab at his failure to win 
Maria. Cristoforo turned his cold eye from Flora to 
Maria (who answered it with wide glowing orb of 
self-possession) and back again. ‘Then, piqued, dar- 
ing, he replied: “It is.” 

“Oh tell us!” cried a dozen men and women, leau- 
ing eagerly over the board. 

Cristoforo cleared his throat and toyed with his 
‘The higher hypnotism has arrived,” said 
he, slowly. “As in telegraphy, we are now on the 
point of doing away with cumbersome wires, and send 
the spark of intelligence leaping the sea by Marconi’s 
system, so in hypnotism. The old way is stupid, my 
mind acting on yours, leaving yours to move your 
muscles. But as psychology, electricity, and chemistry 
are now approaching one another, and the greatest 
minds begin to see that life is electricity, that chemical 
action and brain power are electricity, so hypnotists 
begin to comprehend that the mind of one person may 
act directly on the muscles of another—that is, upon 
the nerves that move those muScles—with no clumsy 
substituting of the second mind. The spark of my 
brain’s power might leap the gulf between me and 
your hand, and move that hand. Your mind would 
play no part in that. In a few years the hypnotist 
will no more act upon the subject’s brain, clumsily 
suggesting that it move the muscle. No. ‘The hyp- 
notist’s own brain will move it!” 

The company gazed on Don Cristoforo’s — sharp, 
leathery countenance. Flora sneered. Maria’s full 
red lips smiled idly, but the eyes were winking in 
curious fashion. 

“What!” cried Flora, sarcastic, “will you be able 
to move the other person’s tongue, too?” 

“I?” asked Cristoforo, cold and surprised. 
The hypnotists.” 

He had a queer, strained look, as though all his 
muscles were powerfully contracted. His brow was 
moist as with great effort. His eyes wide, lids motion- 
less, stared: at the coffee cup. Across the table the 
lids of Maria’s black Andalusian orbs were batting 
with unwonted rapidity. 
rubbed them, surprised at their nervous tricks. A long 
sigh as of immense effort suspended, escaped Cristo- 
foro; his own lids shut and opened; he let down from 
his tenseness, and turned with polished, clever ease to 
Flora. 

“As for tongues,” he said, “some day when you are 
inclined to be cutting, | may, at a_ distance, hold 
yours.” 

The company applauded that breezily. 
one of those women who think they may finally win 
an old bachelor after all if they keep jabbing at him 
An editor, an‘ astronomer, and a dil- 
The conversation 


coffee cup. 


“Not I. 


Flora was 


letante in art took up the subject. 
became rare, imaginative, racy. 
Maria’ was always wearied by Don Cristoforo. She 
was inclined'to yawn. She thanked her stars that ‘she: 
had not been fool enough to marry so repulsive a man, 
and sat looking at a diamond that flashed on her right - 


As she did so, the finger twitched. It 
Then 


middle finger. 
seemed that she was extraordinarily nervous. 
unawares the finger lifted itself, made a tiny circuit, 
and fell back. She shivered, sweeping the company 
with furtive glance. All were absorbed in the higher 
hypnotism—save Cristoforo, on whose forehead she 
saw the gleaming beads of sweat. Again she heard 
that long sigh of effort suddenly suspended. 


She put up her hand and - 





“Do we intend to linger with Flora all night >” said 
he, with easy camaraderie; and the company 
Maria was dumb, as she retired with her uncle, the 
astronomer, to that old walled domain of theirs, just 
beyond the great trees of the Plaza de San Jacinto, 

Cristoforo kept bachelor rooms in the house of a 
French acquaintance who was rapidly ruining him- 
self at Monte Carlo. The building was opposite a 
duaint church, with a paved court, surrounded by a 
wall. Tn his bedroom, Cristoforo looked at his wa 
in a mirror. 

“They smart; they are inflamed,” he said. 

Then he wrote in a journal: 

February 3d—Succeeded in controlling eyelids. Find 
that it reacts on my own. My eyes smart as though 
they had been held open too long. Succeeded jn cop. 
trolling finger. Find that my own is a little stiff g 
that I write with difficulty. 

There are no others of God’s creatures so cal 


arose, 


as 
certain Mexican-Andalusian women like Maria. But 
as the days went on, she grew nervous, suffered from 
insomnia, lost color and flesh; and among her friends 
it was whispered that she had grown eccentric. 

On a Sunday, Maria and Flora went to mass {o- 
gether. As they entered the little paved court of the 
church they passed Cristoforo going in, too, dressed as 
for a promenade on the Parisian boulevards. Maria, 
haughty and splendid being, did not even look at him, 
but Flora made one of her polite jabs at his expense. 
The women knelt bareheaded on the stone floor of tlie 
church, he seating himself on a bench behind them. 
The devil was in him. 

Of a sudden the shapely right arm of Maria raised, 
made a circle through the air, and landed a blow on the 
head of Flora. An instant’s profound amazement, then 
Maria toppled over in a faint. A hubbub arose; Fiora 
at first angry, then excusing the act as a nervous acci- 
dent, got her now reviving companion home. 

Immediately upon the fainting of Maria, Cristoforo 
had been seen walking briskly out of the church. In 
haste he had retired to his rooms, where he arrived 
in an exhausted condition, heart failing him, cold sweat 
dripping from his brow, yet with a demoniac exul- 
tation expressed by every line of that cunning, leath- 
ery face. His right arm hung stiff at his side. Hav- 
ing lain down for an hour till his exhaustion was re- 
lieved, he wrote in his book: 

February 24th—Progress is on the whole rapid. 
Succeeded in controlling whole arm. But the reac- 
tion on self becomes more and more plain. Using 
the power on her seems to impair the use of it on me. 
My right arm was helpless for an hour, and is now 
so numb I write with difficulty. 

When he had written that, he sat for a long time 
with his head in his hands. His arm felt paralyzed. 
So terrible were the possibilities into which his 
thoughts ran; so dreadful the results that might en- 
sue, did he succeed to the utmost in his diabolical plan 
of revenge, that at length when he arose he looked 
like a physical wreck. 

“T will not give it up if it kills me,” he said. “She 
has ruined me as it is; I shall conquer her and die for 
it if I must.” 

Two weeks went by; it was whispered about that 
Maria was certainly crazy, so queerly she acted; also 
that Don Cristoforo, her. old lover, was dosing his 
health alarmingly; he suffered from an intermittent 
paralysis: . Ah—how powerful his love for her. had 
been, that these mental eccentricities of hers so af 
fected him. No wonder that Cristoforo looked like 
a wreck, when: he loved Maria so that all Europe 
could not keep him away from her; when she still 
drove him to despair with scorn; and when, to cap 
the climax, before his very eyes was the magnificent 
beloved losing her mind. 

Even yet, however, both occasionally appeared 4! 
little social functions of the distinguished circle in 
which they had been wont to move. 

Again into Flora’s dining-room (hung with tapes 
tries of the Empire, by the way) the same guests ap- 
peared on a night in March. Through the doors they 
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Doll House Bride, $1.00 


Dolls! 


Doll house dolls, Kid dolls, Celluloid dolls, Rubber dolls, Dressed dolls, Steel dolls, 
Bisque dolls, Jointed dolls, Dolls with goo-goo eyes and eye-lashes, Dolls 

with auburn hair, Bride dolls, Waiter dolls, Musical dolls, Dolls 7 © 

that talk and a host of others of every nationality and kind 
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AND A REAL DOLL HOSPITAL 


Where marvelous cures will be effected and broken heads, limbs and 
bodies made good as new 


ALL KINDS OF DOLL ARTICLES 


Including jewelry, combs, powder boxes, hot water bottles, nursing 
bottles, bon bon boxes, fans, dresses, hats, shoes, watches, etc. 








—~=B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Company, 


Broadway, Washington Avenue 
and St. Charles Street. 

















trooped, gayly chaffing Cristoforo about some occultism 
or other. Maria was before him; he, like a skull, a 
smile dried on his lips, walked after. It was then 
that there occurred a thing so unaccountable and dis- 
tressing that the company halted where they were, as 
though attacked with some sickness. Maria had just 
uttered a particularly scornful sentiment derogatory of 
his position in some psychological matter. Then it 
was that her long antagonism so maddened him that 
the whole of his queer power leaped up to humble her. 
He stopped. His muscles seemed drawn into knots. 
His eyes were on the floor; his face became ghastly ; 
and the force began to act. 

She suddenly ran before the guests and, wheel- 
ing so that she faced them, deliberately sat herself 
down upon the table and swung her feet like a school- 
girl sitting on a fence. But the puerility and misplaced 
frolic of that act were offset, rendered sickening, by 
the agony of struggle depicted upon her countenance. 
Her free mind protested, fought for her body’s liberty, 
and as she sat she shrieked, and fell senseless across 
clattering dishes. 

They carried her out; but here was Cristoforo fal- 

“Help me up,” he said, hoarsely. “I’ve lost the 
use of my limbs somehow.” sid 

He, too, was borne home. There was no supper 
at Flora’s that night, but the guests remained there 
another hour to hear news of the two stricken ones. 

‘Plainly insane,” whispered they. “Terrible! Ter- 
rible! And poor old Don Cristoforo, how incredibly 
her misfortune affects him!” 

Grim, Cristoforo lay gritting his teeth in his bed. 
He had a nurse sent to care for him. His legs were 
completely paralyzed, and many of the muscles of his 
trunk were temporarily useless. 

In a few days, he had himself wheeled out in an 
invalid chair. Sometimes he could hobble a few 
steps himself. He met all his old associates in the 
Plaza de San Jacinto, and sat there on a bench chaf- 
fing with them, scoffing at their sympathy. Always 
his eyes looked hither and thither, searching for Ma- 
Ta. 

One day she, ghost of herself, came walking rear, 
unconscious of him. - Cristoforo lay in his invalid 
chair under the big trees chatting with a Basque mu- 
sician. The musician saw his muscles stiffen, saw 
the sweat upon his brow, saw the glare in his eyes. 
Then he perceived that Maria, walked yonder, acted 
strangely. She raised her arms, and went crying out 
in a loud and solemn tone: “I have loved Don Cris- 
toforo all my life!” ogy een ee as ee 

This she cried three times, her face drawn into an 
expression of horror; the while she walked before 
the public of San Angel. Staggering like a drunken 


‘being now dumb and motionless. 


woman, she disappeared into her uncle’s house. And 
Cristoforo lay dumb. 

They wheeled him home, and his friends, coming 
there, shook their heads over him, and whispered of 
the latest freak of the mad Maria. Could it be? Had 
she really loved him all this time? What was the aw- 
ful thing, then, that had held them apart—that was 
slaying them? 

Cristoforo slowly grew a little better. He could 
speak thickly; he could move his legs and arms a lit- 
tle. But his will would not give up yet; the last ig- 
nominy was still to be heaped upon her. See how 
surely he recovered—though slowly—after every fresh 
blow. 

One week later they wheeled him into the plaza. 
It was noised about as a sort of gala occasion for Don 
Cristoforo, that being his saint’s day, whereon he was 
going to celebrate the fact that the paralysis was leav- 
ing him. A dozen of his friends came through the 
plaza to cheer the bachelor up, and the astronomer, 
too, walked yonder with his niece, Maria, approach- 
ing. Here was Flora still bantering Don Cristoforo, 
and here came the editor, the musicians the dilletantes 
in art. The supreme moment was at hand. 

It seemed that Don Cristoforo was all at once 
thrown into a cataleptic fit. Staring at him, the com- 
pany was alarmed by the terrible look on his face, the 
sweat there, the knotted muscles, the diabolical smile. 
He lay stretched out in his invalid chair, still, cold, 
staring -up at the trees of the beautiful Plaza de San 
Jacinto. 

Maria yonder disengaged her arm from that of her 
uncle, and approached. Her face wore its look of 
horror. Solemnly she came forward among the sym- 
pathetic company of her friends, and, pushing before 
Cristoforo, bent down and kissed him on the lips. 

“T love you,” she said. “I want to marry you.” 

The mad act stupefied . them. Don Cristoforo, 
with a last effort that seemed to crack his bones, and 
was the fierce fight with the paralysis that then ac- 
complished his doom, cried out in exultation, gutteral 
and thick: “Woman, what do.I want with you?” 

As usual, she became helpless; and they carried 
her home. Cristoforo was also taken to his house, 
Hardly any of his 
muscles could he move; but after a day he was able 
to whisper a little again and make his wants known. 

Now, her humiliation fully accomplished, he, with 
no real desire for life, nevertheless bent his mind 
toward health. He watched his muscles for a week; 
they improved no more. A month. They improved 


ee ee 


“not. His mind” staggered; his doom was surely at 


hand. He had gone too far. Calmly, he decided to 


slay himself. - 
But how accomplish this self-destruction now at 


last so passionately desired? He had some little use 
of his own limbs to be sure; but no power to strike a 
blow, no means of obtaining poison. Throughout the 
unspeakable hours of a dozen lonely nights he lay 
planning. And the new science, the accursed secret, 
should die with him—but how? Ah—illuminating 
thought at last. True that he had no control over his 
own muscles; he had transferred that control to hers. 
Hers would still, perhaps, obey him. 

“Juan,” muttered he to the servant, “Come; put 
me in the chair; wheel me out to the church-yard. I 
want to bask in the sun of that still spot.” 

The summer day was beautiful and warm. The 
paved court of the church was very lonely when they 
came through the big wooden doors and rested therein. 

“Leave me, Juan, and go buy me some oranges,” 
muttered Cristoforo, stretching out stiff in his chair 
and turning his eyes to the sky. “I want to swallow 
a little of the juice. You can squeeze it into my 
mouth for me, Juan.” 

Juan’s white clothes, Juan’s sandals, Juan’s black 
hair, disappeared. 

The church doors yonder were closed; the shad- 
ows of trees lay on these paving stones; and here in a 
secluded and lonely corner lay Don Cristoforo 
stretched out stiff, like a mummy. 

For the last time the muscles on his face seemed 
knotted, and the cold sweat stood out in beads. For 
ten long minutes thus he lay. 

In the astronomer’s house, beyond the beautiful 
Plaza de San Jacinto, Maria, who had seemed better 
of late, arose from her chair. Her face wore its look 
of horror again; its evidences of fight between the free 
mind and the enslaved, controlling muscles. On the 
wall hung swords, daggers, machetes—a style of orna- 
ment affected by her uncle and familiar to her friends. 
One of the machetes she took, huge, heavy, blunt 
thing, and withal murderous. 

Out of the house, under the trees, Maria walked 
steadily; the whole width of the plaza, and on into a 
narrow street. Here was the high wooden door, giving 
entrance through the wall into the court of the church. 
Marie walked through. All was still, warm, the air 
dreamy with summer; yonder lay Don Cristoforo, the 
sweat glistening: on his forehead, his body stretched 
out. Maria came to him, and both hands, holding the 
machete, were raised. She tried to shriek; a convulsion 
shook her body; her whole soul strove against the 
crime. But he, too, strove. His eyes were shut; his 
face was drawn and quivering; his. nerves were like 
wires that break. For one instant their minds fought; 
conflict terrific: But the spark of command leaped the 
gulf; he operated the muscles of her arms. She raised 
She struck. 


them high. 
From..the Argonaut. 











Even a small amount of cot- 
ton will destroy the comfort 
and health-bringing qualities 
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The makers stand behind ev- 
ery garment with an absolute 
guarantee that it is pure Irish 
Linen to the last thread. It 
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Stimulation” without Irritation 
am ; Means New Life to the Scalp 
The Evans Vacuum Cap gives 
the scaip a thorough massage 
and encourages a free and 
healthful circulation without 
rubbing and without the use of 
drugs or irritants. It will stop 
hair from falling out and restore 
a normal growth where live fol- 
licles exist. The cap is used about 
ten minutes twice a day and its 
effects are pleasant from the very 
beginning. We will refund your 
money in full if results are not 
satisfactory after a thirty days’ 
use. Call on or address, 
EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., 
St. Louis Office, Fullerton Bldg. 
* New York Office, 1300 Broadway. 
NOTE:—To those who find it convenient to call at our 
offices we will give a sufficient number of demonstrations 
free to satisfy them as to the merit of this appliance. 


THE NEWEST BOOKS. 

She that Hesitates, Dickson, $1.20; 
The Proud Prince, McCarthy, 1.20; Ten- 
nessee, Todd-Ogden ,1.20; The Story of 
the Gravelys, Saunders, 1.20; The Torch, 
Hopkins, $1.20; The Art of the Italian 
Renaissance, Wolfflin, $2.25; Rebecca, 
Wiggin, $1.20; Judith of the Plains, 
Manning, $1.20; Suggestion, Pitzer, 
$1.00. Also a full line of standard and 
miscellaneous works at 

JETT’S BOOK STORE, 
806 Olive St. 
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HIGH-CLASS WORK 





MAIN 


MUSIC 
THE PRINCE OF PILSEN. 

It is to Pilse. The Pilseners are 
this week paying their respects to St. 
Louis for the third time. Luder’s pret- 
ty tunes wear well, and the “Song of 
the Sea Shell,” “The -Message of the 
Violet,” and the “Stein Song” - still 
seem bright and fresh. A clever mu- 
sical comedy this “Prince of Pilsen,” one 
of the very best of its kind. 

The company exploiting the piece at 
the Century Theater is the “No. 2, 
Western.” Arthur Donaldson is _ the 
only member of the original cast with 
this Western limited company, and the 
choristers are new—and few. Economy 
is Mr. Savage’s watchword. He _ has 
reduced the salary problem to a science. 
His cast is made up of people who have 
not yet attained to positions of opportu- 
nity, and to whom position on the pro- 
gramme is of more import than are the 
figures on the weekly envelope. 

The performance is dispiriting. The 
talents of the players are as obscure as 
their names. 

ale 


THE HAMLIN RECITAL. 

Mr. George Hamlin, a singer of se- 
rious artistic intent, and a musician of 
high ideals, will interpret a programme 
ranging from Handel to Richard 
Strauss at Y. M. C. A. Hall this even- 
ing. This recital should be an event of 
interest to students of song and song 


literature. 
ak oh ee 
Perhaps the handsomest automobile 
ever seen in St. Louis is now on exhi- 
bition at the Western Automobile Co.’s 
Garage on Walton avenue, just north of 
Washington. It is a 1904 Model Peer- 
less, the first of its kind to reach this 
city, and represents the highest degree 
of perfection yet attained in the manu- 
facture of mammoth auto cars. It is 
so gracefully proportioned and magnifi- 
cently finished that the ungainly and 
awkward appearance, a leading charac- 
teristic of many of the large cars, is 
conspicuously absent. Beautiful leath- 
er upholstering and elaborate brass trim- 
mings add to its general gorgeousness 
and render it an embodiment of luxu- 
rious ease and comfort. The Western 
Automobile Co., which handles the 
Peerless, is a new concern of which Mr. 
Marion Lambert is president, and Mr. 
Sam Braden, secretary. Its garage is 
one of the largest and most perfectly 
equipped in the West. 
oe ole oe 
Artistic diamond jewelry in bewilder- 
ing array at prices as low as consistent 
for strictly fine goods at 
J. BoLtanp Jewe ry Co., 
Seventh and Locust Streets. 
-% of 
“Wait a second,” she said, as she 
stepped into the store. “Certainly,” he 
renlied, and when he had been uptown, 
looked through his mail, spent two hours 
on ’Change, and taken luncheon at the 
club, he returned and found her just 
emergine from the door.—Cincinnati 
Commercial Tribune. 
as os ole 
European Novelties Personally Se- 
lected. 4011 Olive street; 9 to 12 daily. 
The Gift Shop. 
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We are now ready to show the Grandest Display of 


ARTISTIC DIAMOND 
AND GOLD JEWELRY 


And an Exclusive Assortment of Strictly High-Class 
Art Goods and Sterling Silverwares. 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co. 


Seventh Street at Locust. 


wf Come Early. No Trouble to Show Goods. # 
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Works of Art 


in Paintings. Etchings. 
Qater Colors, Bronzes, 
Favrile Glass, Etc. 


i 
The Noonan-Kocian Company i 
6/7 Locust Street, St. Louis. : 
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“Famous Ballads and 


Good Old Songs” 


TWENTY-FOUR FAVORITES 


Arranged as Quartettes 


PRICE 10 CENTS 





Lindell Hote] News Stand 
Music Dept., Crawford's 


P. Roeder, 616 Locust. St. 
E. T. Jett, 806 Olive St. 


The Goodsong Publishing Co. 
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yoRLD'S FAIR GRAND MARCH 


The grand march that is to celebrate 
‘rs and glories of the Louis- 
‘ana Purchase Exposition, in melody, has 
heen written by Charles Daniels, better 
known as Neil Moret, author of the 
catchy and popular “Hiawatha.” “A 

Deed of the Pen,” the official emblem of 
the World’s Fair, suggested by Mr. 
James J. Hannerty, was adopted by Mr. 
Daniels as the title for the march. That 
the emblematic idea of the Fair being a 
commemoration of a peace victory, one 
of the pen, should be coupled with the 
Exposition’s grand march, appealed at 
once to Mr. Daniels. Acquisition of 
other lands through war and bloodshed 
had been celebrated with music of mar- 
tial spirit, but the peaceful conquest of 
the pen, by which the United States ac- 
quired the great “Purchase” domain, re- 
quired entirely original treatment, and 
Mr. Daniels thinks he has well wooed 
the muse to produce “a Deed of the 
Pen” The grand march has been ded- 
icated to Mr. Charles H. Huttig, presi- 
dent of the Third National Bank, and 
one of the vice-presidents of the World’s 
Fair, who is not only a lover of music, 
but a liberal patron of this and other 
arts. Mr. Huttig, though he was fore- 
most in encouraging Mr. Daniels, ac- 
cepted the honor from him, only on con- 
dition that a brass band which the bank 
president in days gone by, “backed” in 
Muscatine, Ia., should receive the first 
copy for band rendition. This band is 
now one of the best in all Iowa. 

Mr. Daniels, the author of the grand 
march, had for years prior to the launch- 
ing of “Hiawatha,” been a struggling 
musician. His first efforts at composi- 
tion were made in Kansas City, but his 
fame did not spread quickly. He came 
to St. Louis, and while employed in the 
music store of Carl Hoffman, he pro- 
duced the now famous “Hiawatha,” 
which he disposed of outright to Whit- 
mark & Co. for $10,000. The song has 
brought many times more than this sum 
to its purchasers, howeyer, But Mr. 
Daniels is happy, nevertheless, for he 
feels certain that the World’s Fair Grand 
March will be a great success. The 
piece will not be published until Decem- 
ber 1. The words set to Mr. Daniels’ 
march music were written by Mr. Louis 
Dodge of the Globe-Democrat. The 
poem by itself is a very meritorious lite- 
rary production. 
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BAPTIZING ‘“‘MISSOURI’’ 


Now that the friends of the navy living 
here are being given a chance to con- 
tribute a small sum towards buying a 
set of silver plate for the finest battle- 
ship in the new navy, the Missouri, Con- 
gressman Cowherd is telling a brand 
new story about the christening of the 
vessel. Senator Cockrell’s daughter, 
then Miss Marian, was chosen to offi- 
ciate by smashing a bottle of champagne 
over the bows. As Mr. Cowherd tells 
the story it runs thus: 

“Sailors are among the most supersti- 
tious of people. One of their beliefs is 
that nothing but bad luck can attend a 
shin that, in its christening, is not bap- 
tized. In other words, they hold that 
unless the champagne or other liquid 
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. . Unusual Offer! . . 


In order to make room for the largest and choicest Holiday Stock ever shown in St. 


Louis we will offer some special 


BARGAINS IN FURNITURE 


We must have the room, and will make the stock move to obtain it. 


NOTHING WILL BE SPARED 


Should you need anything in Carpets or Draperies, they are included. Do not delay. 
Come, take your pick from the newest and best selected stock in the city. 


EVERY GRADE WILL GO IN THIS SALE. 





Georgia-Stimson Furniture «« Carpet Co., 


616-618 Washington Avenue. 
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the bottle being broken over the bows, 
the ship will have bad fortune and con- 
sequently sailors will refuse to sign for 
her. This superstition was duly told to 
Miss Cockrell, and she was properly im- 
pressed with the absolute necessity of 
smashing the bottle of champagne with 
which she was to christen the Missouri. 
A platform had been built on the ways, 
not on the ship, close to the bows. The 
christening party stood on this  plat- 
form. 

“Hanging from the deck rail of the 
Missouri was a bottle of champagne, just 
of a height to permit Miss Cockrell to 
swing it, rather than throw it, against 
the bows of the vessel as she should be- 
gin to slide down the ways into the wa- 
ter. Miss Cockrell is a large woman, 
taking after her illustrious father in that 
particular. I should think she must 
weigh quite 180 pounds. When the 
stays was knocked or cut away and the 
big battleship began to slowly start out 
of her cradle, Miss Cockrell took hold 
of the bottle of champagne, gave it a 
sling that ought to have carried it half 
way across the Missouri River, and con- 
sequently smashed the bottle into count- 
less fragments. 

The Missouri was christened in a way 
that did good the hearts of the most su- 
perstitious. Just as Miss Cockrell 
reached for the. bottle of champagne 
and drew back her right arm to sling it, 
I saw her father, the Senator, tussling 
with his right coat tail, and the next 
thing I knew he had raised a quart bottle 
of whiskey over his shoulder and looked 
as though he was going to club somebody 
to death with it. Anxiety was written 
on every line in his face. He looked 


more like an eagle than ever. The next 
instant his daughter had made foam of a 
quart of champagne and had christened 
the Missouri. The Senator then unos- 
tentatiously returned his quart of whis- 
ky to his coat tail pocket. When we 
asked him what he had been up to he 
said with all the sincerity a man can 
have, ‘I made up my mind the Missouri 
would be christened with something, 
and if Marian had not smashed her bot- 
tle I would have smashed mine. I am 
a trifle superstitious myself.” 
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Roman Lamps and Candlesticks ; Ital- 


ian Novelties. The Gift Shop, 4otr 
Olive street. 9 to 12. 
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A $50,000 BATH TUB 


A new ornament has just been added 
to the country home of Mrs. Clarence H. 
Mackay, Harbor Hill, Roslyn, Long 
Island. It is a bath tub, and is the fin- 
est and most expensive in this country, 
and perhaps in the world. _It cost alto- 
gether $50,000, including the workman- 
ship and material, transport from Eu- 
rope, installation and so forth. The 
bath tub is cut from one solid block of 
marble, and was made in Italy from an 
antique design furnished by Mrs. Mac- 
kay. It is sunk in the floor, and the 
bather descends to it by means of five 
steps, cut in the marble. The hot and 
cold water is not turned on from a fau- 
cet, as with ordinary baths, but spouts 
from the mouths of marble dolphins. 

The marble is beautifully veined and 
exquisitely polished, except on the steps, 
where the surface is slightly ground, in 
order to give a secure foothold to the 


bather. 
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The room in the floor of which the 
bath tub is sunk is twenty feet square. It 
contains all the furnishings of a per- 
fect dressing room. There are mirrors, 
lounges, bookstands, movable electric 
lights, a telephone, lamps, easy chairs, 
tables and plants. The bathroom leads 
out of the bedroom, on the other side of 
which are the other rooms of Mrs. Mac- 
kay’s private suite—New York Amert- 
can. 
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L’Art Nouveau, Original Designs, 4011 

Olive street. The Gift Shop. . 9 to 12 


daily. 
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Mrs. Disraeli once said to an aston- 
ished circle in an English country house: 
“Dizzy has the most wonderful moral 
and political courage, but he has no phy- 
sical courage. I always have to pull 
the string of his shower bath.” 








SOCIETY 


Among the weddings expected to be 
celebrated early in January, that of 
Miss Blanche Niedringhaus and Mr. Al- 
den Little will be postponed to some lat- 
er date, probably the early spring. ‘The 
engagement which existed between these 
two young people of the exclusive set 
was jealously guarded for some time, 
and formal announcement was only 
made after Miss Niedringhaus returned 
from Europe. 

Miss Hazel Jackson’s engagement to 
a Chicago man, announced not long ago, 
with the wedding date set for December, 
has been annulled by the young lady her- 
self. Miss Jackson is one of the pret- 
tiest girls in a circle of younger members 
of society, who has been much feted of 
late. 

Thanksgiving Day has been picked out 
by a ntimber of debutantes for paying 
their social obligations with a “tea.” In 
fact, the Thanksgiving tea is quite the 
fad this year. The affair is entirely in- 
formal, being more of a courtesy to par- 
ty callers, who will find their young hos- 
tesses at home on the holiday afternoon. 

Miss Florence Streett is one of the 
debutantes who will receive this after- 
noon, her invitations being to both girls 
and men. 

Mrs. William C. Stribling has sent 
out invitations for a tea Thanksgiving 
afternoon. This is her first formal af- 
fair since her marriage last summer at 
the Eastern home of Mrs. William Mc- 
Millan. 

Mrs. William H. Scudder will give a 


Thanksgiving luncheon this afternoon. 
It marks her re-entree to social devoirs 


since her departure last spring for Eu- 
rope, where she traveled with her fath- 
er, Mr. Samuel C. Cupples. The lunch- 
eon will be entirely informal. 

The debutante ball given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Bakewell for their daugh- 
ter, Marie Bakewell, was the principal 
event of the week, last Monday evening. 
It took place at Mahler’s, and was a 
most fashionable crush. Representatives 
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Announcement. 
NAHIGIAN SBROS., im- 
$ porters of Oriental Rugs at 
© 3570 Olive Street, have moved 
© to larger store, 3568 Olive, 
© one door east of their former 
? 


location. 
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GRAND OPENING 
and 


ANNUAL DISCOUNT SALE 
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From 10% to 25% discount 
on every rug. A grand op- 
portunity to bay now. 
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At their New Store, 
3568 Olive Street. 
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of all the old aristocratic families of St. 
Louis, with whom the Bakewells are 
related through various branches, at- 
tended the debutante’s first formal func- 
tion. 

On Tuesday another fashionable crush 
attended the first Apollo Club concert. 
This concert never fails to bring out 
everybody who is anybody. Every box 
was engaged, and its occupants, arrayed 
in all the brilliance of the season’s mode, 
made an unforgettable picture. 

On the same day Mrs. Charles C. Nich- 
olls, of Westminster place, gave a lunch- 
eon at the St. Louis Club, at which she 
introduced in a delightfully informal 
fashion her young daughter, Miss Julia j 
Chamberlain Nicholls. 

The charming “small and early,” the 
very dance to delight the heart of a 
debutante, which Mrs. John Fowler gave 
for her niece, Miss Elise Kilpatrick, 
brought out a lot of fashionable buds, 
all of whom had been formally intro- 
duced within the past fortnight. 

Invitations have been issued for the 
marriage of Miss Laura Estelle Paule 
of 3041 Vinegrove avenue, to Mr. Arthur 
Stephen Willow of Wagner place, on 
Thanksgiving morning, at 9 o’clock, in 
the Church of the Holy Rosary. Miss 
Mabel Paule will act as bridesmaid, and 
Mr. Sam Stemmer as_ groomsman. 
Messrs. Will Castor, Theodore Hansen 
and Archibald McMillan will officiate as 
ushers at the church. It is expected that 
the announcement will soon be made of 
the coming marriage of the bridesmaid 
and groomsman. 

A very pretty church wedding took 
place Wednesday morning at Sacred 
Heart Church. The young couple were 
Miss Mary Amend, of 1920 Montgom- 
ery street, and Mr. John E. Riley, of 
1110 North Leonard avenue. A solemn 
Nuptial Mass was celebrated at 8 o’clock 
by Rev. J. J. Riley, S. J., the bride’s 
cousin. Mr. William A. Granville was 
groomsman, and Miss Mary Riley, Fath- 
er Riley’s sister, was bridesmaid. Af- 
ter the ceremony the immediate relatives 
of Mr. and Mrs. Riley were entertained 
at breakfast at the home of the bride. 
The young people left the evening of the 
same day for an extended tour through 
the South, and will be at home to their 
friends at 2933 Greer avenue after Jan- 
uary I. 

Mrs. Anna H. Bray, who has deter- 
mined to make her home here after a 
long stay abroad and traveling over this 
country, and a year’s sojourn in New 
York, has bought the residence, 4380 
Westminster place, and is having it 
beautifully decorated and furnished for 
their entertainment of friends during the 
World’s Fair. Her son, Mr. Stacy Bray, 
is to live with her, and will figure pron- 
inently among the city’s beaux from 
this time forward. 

Grand Avenue Hotel Bakery and Con- 
fectionery, Grand and Olive, most popu- 
lar transfer corner in town. While wait- 
ing for your car, supply yourself at 
headquarters of finest confections, cakes, 
rolls and all kinds of bread. Agents 
for the original Allegretti chocolate 
creams. 

Miss J. I. Lea’s scalp treatment, mas- 
sage, shampooing; perfect and sanitary 
cure of head and _ hair. Manicuring. 
Room 304, Century Building. 
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DIAMONDS 


Rubies, Emerald, Sapphires and Pearls 


2H 


Diamond Ring and Pins, from $7.00 up 


F. W. Drosten’s 


Quality Considered, Prices the Lowest. 


Seventh and Pine 
Streets. 





front bonnet. 
and bevel gears. 


on the road. 


One block west of Taylor Ave. 


Saint Louis 


automobiles. 





Peerless Motor Cars 


Are universally accepted as the standard of Amer- 


ican manufacture—the result of an ideal arrange- 
ment of parts coupled with care in construction. 
Vertical motors, two or four cylinders, under 
Direct drive by universal shaft 
18 to 60 horse power. 
comfortable tonneau—magnificent finish. 
If you are interested in motor cars, we will take 
pleasure in giving you a practical demonstration 


Large, 


The Western Automobile Co. 


MARION LAMBERT, Pres’t. 


618-622 Walton Avenue 


Ha!f block north of Washington Ave. 


We have just opened the most perfectly appointed garage in St. 
Louis, and are in a position to render every service to owners of 


Open day and night. 
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Elegant New Bronzes 








A. KURTZEBORN & SONS, 


JEWELERS, 
310 North Sixth. 
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“THE 


EAD 
ED-KEGGERS’’? 
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SOCIETY 
\largaret Breckenridge 
of Mr. and Mrs. William S. 
£ West Pine street, was intro- 
ced to society at a reception given by 
her parents on Wednesday evéning. 


Long, 


daughte! 
Long, ¢ 


du 


Next Monday afternoon, November 
30, Mrs. John Crawford Crenshaw will 
formally introduce her daughter, Miss 
Louise Crenshaw, who is one of the 
prettiest debutantes of the season. 

Mrs. F. A. Drew’s ball on Wednesday 
evening was given for Miss Nannie Lee. 
It was an informal affair, very enjoyable 
and full of the holiday spirit that ush- 
ers in the yuletide season with the day 
of thanks-giving. 

Mrs. Jordan Lambert has sent out 
invitations for a tea which she will give 
in honor of her debutante sister-in-law, 
Miss Lily Lambert, Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 2, from 4 to 6 o’clock. Mrs. Lam- 
bert will give in the near future a more 
important function for Miss Lambert, 
whom she is chaperoning on her way in- 
to the social swim. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert J. Poulin have 
purchased a new home in Maryland ave- 
nue, into which they have just moved. 

Miss Mildred Hoyle has gone East to 
have a visit with Mr. and Mrs. John 
Ifayes Hammond, whose beautiful cot- 
tage at Lakewood, is one of the show- 
places of that fashionable resort. 

Mrs. George Miltenberger, who has 
been ill for a long time, is able to be 
out again. During the Christmas hol- 
idays she will give her first social func- 
tion, which will be in the nature of an 
entertainment for her young sons. 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell Gardner, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Gardner, Mr. A. C. 
Stuever and other guests of Mr. Gard- 
ner, returned from the annual boating 
journey to New Orleans and back, to 
which the host of the “Annie Russell,” 
his pleasure yacht, always invites his 
friends. 

Miss Marie Dunn has returned from 
New York, where she passed a month 
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Holiday Gifts 


- Toilet Articles, 
Sterling bel Boee x 
Silver | Dishes. “Hat Pins aod 


\ Brooches. 


Rich Cut Glass. Fine Leather 
Goods. Latest Novelties in Sta- 
tionery. Newest designs in Bronze 
and Marble Statuary. Solid Gold and 
Plated Jewelry. Fan and Muff 
Chains. Fancy mounted Combs. 
Poker sets and Smokers’ sets. Collar 
and Cuff Boxes. Imported and Do- 
mestic Novelties of every description. 
Lamps, Pictures and Bric-a-Brac. 

An endless variety of articles suit- 
able for Christmas presents for men, 
women and children. 2 
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HE ONLY EXCLUSIVE NOVELTY 
HOUSE IN ST. LOUIS. 
PHONE MAIN 676 A. 

MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 
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with relatives. Miss Dunn is one of the 
best tennis players of a fashionable ten- 
nis club on the South Side. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo Rassieur and their 
daughter, returned from a long visit at 
Eureka Springs, where they were guests 
of the Crescent Hotel. 

Mr. Walter Carr has for his Thanks- 
giving holiday guest his sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Paschall Carr, who will remain in 
St. Louis till after Christmas, returning 
then to her home in Northern New 
York. 

Miss Flora May Jaynes, sister of Mrs. 
Bransford Lewis, and Doctor Everett A. 
Wood, of Sedalia, Mo., were quietly 
married last Monday evening at the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. Lewis. The mar- 
riage was a complete surprise to a cir- 
cle of intimate friends who were invited 
to attend a small social function, with- 
out being informed that it was to be a 
wedding. Dr. and Mrs. Wood wiil 
make their home in Sedalia. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Storm, bride and 
bridegroom, now of New York, are in 
the city, visiting Mrs. Storm’s parents. 
They will remain until after the holidays. 

Miss Florence Hellmann’s debut takes 
place to-morrow afternoon at her home 
in Lindell boulevard. Miss Irma Hel- 
ler will receive with her. 
lows the formal reception. ° 

Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Strauss will give 
a debut party to their daughter, Miss 
Blanche Strauss, next Thursday even- 
ing, December 3. Reception and dance 
will take place in the Strauss studio, 
which will be converted into ball rooms 
and cosy salons. Miss Ethel Trier, of 
Newark, N. J., will be one of the re- 
ceiving party. 

St. Nicholas Hotel, Ladies’ Restaurant 
and private dining rooms reopened for 
the season; newly and beautifully deco- 
rated and furnished. Special arrange- 
ments made for theater parties. 
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“Say, Jenkins, all that talk about it 
being unlucky to walk under a ladder 
is foolish,’ remarked Blevins. “Why, 
only a moment ago, I was walking under 
one when I met Spiffly and he paid me 
$10 he owed me.” 

“Glad to hear it, ‘Blev.,’ old boy,” said 
Jenkins. “Now you can let me have 
that five. I need a good pair of shoes, 
and as Swope’s is handy, I’ll get them 
right away. It’s thé best place in town 
for shoes, men’s, women’s and children’s, 
113 N. Broadway. ‘Thanks, don’t for- 
get the ladder.” 
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Time was when a tubular chime hall 
clock was too expensive for ordinary 
means. We have them now at prices 
to suit the moderate purse. 

J. Bottanp JeEwexry Co., 
Seventh and Locust Streets. 
ak bh 

“This commercial struggle is terrible,” 
said the man who takes everything he 
reads seriously. “What’s the trouble?” 
“The patent food people are trying to 
make everybody so healthy that there 
will be no one left for the patent medi- 
cine people to cure.”’—Washington Star. 
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Personally Selected Novelties. The 
Gift Shop, 4011 Olive street. 9 to 12 
daily. 2 
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Holiday Gifts. 
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Unusual Furniture. 


Rare specimens in English black oak and French wal- 
nut carved Furniture, personally selected in Europe this 
summer from the masterpieces of interior decorations. 


Our direct importations include very skillfully wrought 
designs in Hall Settles and Chairs--some have wood seats, 
others are upholstered in plain and embossed leathers. 


Selections made now will be - 
stored until you wish them delivered. 


Third Floor. 




















WE MAKE THEM. 
: WHAT? 


UMBRELLAS, 


PARASOLS and CANES. 
: IT’S FROM 
FACTORY 
TO YOU 
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TRADE MARK. REGISTERED 


A SAVING 
WORTH TAKING 


519 
LOCUST 
























Aua. H. Muecae, Director. Wm. A. Stecter, Secy 


Gymnastics, Fencing, 
Dancing. 


For Ladies, Gentlemen and Children. 
Fall Term Opens October 5th. 


Send for illustrated catalogue giving full 
information, 


MUEGGE INSTITUTE, 


Tel. D. 1745. GRAND AVE. and HICKORY. 





TURKISH BATHS 


Exclusively for Ladies. 
Carleton Building, 
Sixth and Olive Streets. 
F. De Donato, Prop. 





Dora WEEMAN. Kitty McCoone. 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 


Manicuring Parlors. 


521-522 Commercial Bldg., 
S. E. Cor. Sixth and Olive sts.: 


Office Hours, 8a. m.to6p.m. Also Hair Dressing 
Formerly with Jean F. Mason. 





OFFICE 
AT - 


choen’s “AT. 
Orchestra oveow 


All the Popular Music. 
Bell Phone, Lindell 1220. 







After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or ms St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisine and 
service and refined patronage. 





Established 1850. Telephone A. 177. 
THE OLD RELIABLE. 


MATTHEWS’ 
DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 
314 OLIVE STREET. 





FOOLS OF NATURE 


BY THE DEADHEAD. 


Mr. Esmond, in “Fools of Nature,” has 
written what may be a_ good lite 
rary play, but its literary  excel- 
lence, such as it has, absolutely 
smothers the art of Miss Julia 
Marlowe, who is starring in it this 


season. If, as reported, Miss Marlowe 
is disgusted with the play, I don’t blame 
her. 

The play doesn’t “act.” There’s no 

“go” to it. It seems to begin nowhere 
and end nowhere. Nothing occurs in 
it. The emotions have no free play 
in it. There is little but talk, and that 
talk literary rather than natural. A 
woman loves a man_ she knows is mar- 
ried. The man’s wife appears. Nev- 
ertheless the woman intends to go away 
with the man she loves. Then _ she 
changes her mind and doesn’t go. That’s 
all. 
_ The reason she doesn’t go is presumed 
to be the intervention of a hard-drink- 
ing good fellow who loves the woman 
himself, and doesn’t do much else but 
make blunderfully honest speeches and 
play with the woman’s little boy. 

You sit through the play and are 
bored, unless you concentrate yourself 
upon the task of catching a good line 
now and then. Miss Marlowe’s action 
consists chiefly in changing her gowns 
between acts. They are lovely gowns, 
of course, but they don’t thrill a person 
who goes to the theater to see acting. 

The passion of the play is piteously 
pale. The love we see portrayed is not 
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Famous and Foremost for Sixty Years. 

















ARTISTIC 


DINING SUITS 





Unequaled in Quality and Value 
Mahogany, Antwerp and Golden Oak 


SPECIAL SHOWING NOW OF E.GG-SHELL FINISH 
THE DRESSING CHEST, $35.00. 
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a great love. The motive for letting 
the love go by is not a great motive. The 
struggle ‘towards renunciagion is not 
manifestly tense or bitter. The man 
the woman loved was not worth the 
struggle, if it had been made. He was 
not worth loving in the first place. That 
is no argument against a love great or 
small, but what one misses is the fact 





IT HAS BEEN SAID 








but not extravagant. 





that good personal appearance is a better in- 
troduction than any letter; if this be true then 
proper clothes have an additional value deserving 
of thoughtful care in the selecting. 


It is within our sphere to suggest apparel 
which has been accepted as authoritatively 
correct and in good taste—we now show smart 


pre-holiday furnishings, elegant and exclusive, 


Advance shirt styles, 1904 patterns, in finest 
imported and domestic shirtings, $1 to $3.50. 


Dress and street mufflers, the new long scarf 
form, at $1] and up to $5.50. 


Street, afternoon and evening gloves, from 
the best makers—many exclusive styles here, 
all prices at $1 up to $4.50. 


Cravats de Luxe, not more than two alike; 
the most luxurious showing of rich stuffs in 
neckwear silks, 50c to $4. 























Werner-dGircwe 


The Republic Building, 
On Oltwe Street at Sebenth. 








that the love in this case is love at all. 
The play simply trickles along with con- 
versational suggestions that there is 
something terrible going on or about to 
happen somewhere in the neighborhood 
of the talkers, but one is never convinced 
that this is more than a fiction or a mild 
sort of delusion. Miss Marlowe, as 
Martia, doesn’t seem to be convinced. 
As for the man who plays the réle of 
the man Martia loves, and is beloved by 
—well, the part is so bad that only the 
greatest inversion or perversion of gen- 
ius is possibly accountable for the cir- 
cumstance that the man makes the role 
worse than it really is. 

Miss Marlowe is interesting and pret- 
ty—as Miss Marlowe. As Martia she 
is nothing. There is neither heart nor 
head in her work. She _ languishes 
through the scenes in which the nearest 
approach is made to action or emotion. 
She never rises to a scene. There is no 
scene to which to rise. She is effective 
only once—when she sits and mourns 
in the moonlight: When her lover en- 
ters her room later and their parting is 
interrupted by the virtuous drunkard, 
there is almost an anti-climax. The 
scene simply frazzles out to nothingness. 
And when the lover, having the woman 
in his arms and being told to leave her 
cries, “How can I do it—now?” the ef- 
fect is almost comical; as if he’d like 
to go, but that the woman holds him. 

I’ve seen some poorly acting plays in 
my time, but never one so empty of the 
essence of. the dramatic as “Fools of 
Nature.” It’s a nice little tale in dia- 
locue about a little incident of life among 
commonplace people. It’s almost Sun- 
day-schoolesque in its quality. 


Mr. Frank Worthing, a good actor, is 
utterly miscast as the unstable-minded, 
self-shamed drunkard. He doesn’t know 
how to enact drunkenness. The best I 
can say for his failure to annear con- 
vincingly drunk is that it is a splendid 
testimony to his personal habits.. Only 
a ma -who had never been foolishly 





drunk or remorseful thereafter could 
make such a mimetic bozzle of the pre- 
sentation of a drunk.. The sentimen- 
talism of the rdle is hurt rather than 
helped by the contrast of the evidence of 
drink. The interposition of the baby 
in almost every other scene is a palpable 
play at the crowd. It doesn’t catch on, 
mainly because the youth who plays it 
talks like a basso profundo at times. 
The infant is anything but infantile. 

The actor who plays Sir Gregory has 
a fair part. It’s the only part in the 
play with which anything can be done. 
The gentleman “makes up” and acts like 
Mr. Richard Mansfield. He even talks 
like that great thespian at times. 

But as the play is from its very un- 
dramatic nature, it is worse as a result 
of the slovenliness of the performance for 
the most part. Nobody in the cast 
seems to care a “bawbie” how he or she 
comes on or gets off the stage. There 
is no trying to make the play go. Thie 
whole company is automatic in its work. 

Miss Marlowe shouldn’t act at all, if 
she doesn’t intend to try to act. She 
inflects a pain upon the people who go 
to see her when she stalks and sidles 
through her scenes and acts. She 
hurts herself. I dare say that no one 
who possibly saw Miss Marlowe for the 
first time in “Fools of Nature,” at the 
Olympic Theater this week, will ever be 
able fully to comprehend how anyone 
with any sense whatever, came to the 
conclusion that Miss Marlowe acts now 
or ever could act. 

If Mr. Frank Worthing acts a drunk- 
ard so badly as to convince us that he 
never could have been drunk, I am free 
to express my fear that this atrocious 
charge will not long lie against him if 
he continues to attempt to put life into 
this most dismally dragging drama, 
“Fools of Nature.” 
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“The Prince of Pilsen” is paying his 


third visit to the Century Theater this 
week, 


Judging from the audiences ev- 
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ery night, “The Prince” will again break 
all records for popularity and ‘money- 
getting. This is what he did last year, 
and with Thanksgiving thrown into the 
nt this year, he will roll up a 
handsome advance over the previous sea- 
son’s business. All this goes to show 
that Mr. Henry W. Savage knows how 
to exploit a good thing as long as it can 
be done. The musical comedy is better 
staged than ever, and a succession of 
clever people who have appeared in the 
roles, is topped off this time with 
Trixie Friganza, as Mrs. Madison 
Crocker, Ada St. Albers as Jimmy, the 
bell boy, Jess Dandy, as Hans Wagner, 
and a few others, who are new in the 
cast. Arthur Donaldson’s Carl Otto, 
the Prince, could not be improved upon 
even by himself. Ada Stanhope, as one 
of the Heidelberg boys, and Almyra For 
rest, as Edith Adams, the Vassar girl, 
are doing honor to their home city, for 
they are two of the best exponents of 
stage talent from St. Louis. Next Sun- 
day “Peggy from Paris,” (not from 
Limerick), will pay us a long expected 
visit. It is the work of George Ade, to 
which William Loranie has written the 


engageme 


leading 


music. 
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Heinemann and Welb’s stock company 


at the Odéon, will appear to-night in, 


“Er und Seine Schwester,” last Sunday 
night’s success, which is being repeated 
by request. Hans Loebel and Leonie 
Bergere are the two chief comedians in 
the farce, but in their fun-making are 
ably assisted by almost the entire com- 
pany and a chorus which is vocally above 
the average. The farce is calculated to 
bring out a large clientele, to laugh 
away the effects of a good Thanksgiving 
dinner. Next Sunday night the com- 
pany will appear in a new comedy py 
one of the best German writers, Fraiiz 






















“Birds pay equal honors 
to all men”’—old saw. 

On Thanksgiving Day all 
men will pay equal honors 
to one bird. 

It’s certainly too bad that 
you forgot to order your 
Dress Suit for Thanksgiv- 
ing, but Christmas is com- 
ing and so are different 
gatherings and banquets 
where you'll need a Dress 
Suit—where you'll feel best 
if it’s a MacCarthy-Evans 
Dress Suit. 

So why not come down 
and see us about it the 
first thing Friday morning? 

MacCARTHY-EVANS 

TAILORING CO. 

Medium-Grade Prices. 

High-Grade Tailoring. 
816-820 Olive, Main 2647. 


The Post Office is Opposite 









von Schoenthau and Freiherr von 
Schlicht. “Im Bunten Rock,” (In a 
many-colored coat,) is the title of the 
play which last year was the biggest 
drawing piece of them all in Germany. 
The plot is unctuously funny, and gives 
good opportunity to Richard Wirth, 
Hans Loebel, Rudolph Horsky, Vilma 
von Hohenau, Auguste Burmester and 
Agnes Waldman to shine in various 
roles. “Miss Hobbs,” an sdapteiion 
from Jerome’s charming comedy, is the 
attraction next Thursday night. 
ch 

Kirk La Shelle’s opera company, a 
good one, or Mr. La Shelle wouid not 
be identified with it, is presenting “The 
Princess Chic’ at the Grand Opera 
House this week. He wrote the book 
himself, and engaged Julian Edwards to 
supply the songs. While “The Princess” 
has been seen here before at high-priced 
houses, this is her first engagement at a 
popular price theater. The company 
numbers some excellent talent. Veia 
Michelena, as the chic little Princess, 
has a delightful voice, and all the where- 
with to establish herself as a capabie 
prima donna. Beatrice Bronte, Elive- 
da Busing and Dorothy Williams are 
three winsome stars in the cast, and 
among the male contingent Forrest Hui, 
Harry Lane, Thomas C. Leary — shine 
with more than ordinary brilliance. The 
music to “The Princess Chic” is of the 
sparkling, “champagne-coated” kind. 
Nearly every number is so tuneful that 
one can carry it away and whistle it. 
It is this “clinging” sort of music that 
has made “Princess Chic” such a suc- 
cess. Next week Augustus Thomas’ 
popular “Arizona” will be the attraction 
at the Grand Opera House. 

ale 

At the Imperial Theater this week Joe 
Welch presents his new piece, “The 
Peddler.” Mr. Welch is a product of 
the vaudeville boards, lately transplanted. 
As an East Side clothing dealer, with 
a son who needs more than the ordi- 
nary amount of paternal care, the former 
vaudeville star has a very “taking” part. 
Always a favorite in his brief stunts, that 
many an audience stretched long beyond 
the fifteen minutes’ rule, Welch grati- 
fies his friends at the Imperial by being 
on view pretty nearly all the time. His 
admixture of comedy and pathos is very 
well measured. Altogether, in “The 
Peddler,” Friend Welch gives himself at 


his best. Next week Manager Russell 
will have “Down by the Sea” at his 
house. 


als 

Weber’s “Dainty Duchess,” who says 
of herself that she is “right in the swim,” 
is the attraction at the Standard Theater 
this week. The company which the 
Duchess keeps is right in line with good 
Standard fun. Williams and Adams, 
Jordan and Harvey, Hayes and Suits, 
Zimmer, The Duchess’ Four, are all rec- 
ognized as vaudeville headliners. A 
superbly costumed chorus of young wom- 
en, With more than the usual amount of 
pulehritude, enliven the show with en- 
semble numbers. Good, cdtchy music 
is not the least attraction of this weck's 
Standard Theater entertainment. The 
next attraction will be “The Brigadiers.” 
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ALOE’S 


beg to inform their many patrons and the public in 
general that their 


OPTICAL DEPARTMENT 


for the examination of eyes and the grinding and fit- 
ting of the proper glasses is now located in that hand- 


TS 


some store at 


312 NORTH 


lenses as heretofore. 


Eyes 
Tested 
Free 
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—between Olive and Locust streets—just across from 
S cruggs, Vandervoort & Barney’s. 
equipped to offer the public the same high-class and 
unequalled optical service for which this house is so 
well and favorably known. 

All our records and oculists’ prescriptions were saved’ 
from the fire, and we are prepared to duplicate broken 


We fill Oculists’ Prescriptions With a scientific 
accuracy to be obtained nowhere else. 





Optical Authorities of America 
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BROADWAY 


Here we are fully 


Eyes 
Tested 
Free 
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THE 


MOSHER 


BOOKS 











PORTLAND, MAINE. 
THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
MDCCCCIII 








A new catalogue choicely 

printed in red and 
black, done up in old style 
grey wrapper, uncut edges, 
mailed free on request to all 
book-lovers who apply for 
it. 

Those who have never 
seen The Mosher Books can 
find the entire line at the 
Book Dept. of Stix, Baer 
and Fuller, who are the ex- 


clusive selling agents for St. 


Louis. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
Portland, Maine. 











COULDN’T MOVE THE BRICK 


A correspondent writes to the London 
Country Life: “Many years ago one man 
bet another that he could not move an 
ordinary brick tied to the end of a cord 
two or three miles long, I forget whici. 
A straight and level road just outsice 
Chichester was selected for the trial; the 
brick was not moved and the maui lost 
his bet for a large amount. It was stated 
by some one presene that the brick, ai- 
though weighing only about seven 
pounds, would, from a distance of two 


or three miles, represent a dead weight 
of nearly a ton.” 
os obs oh 

A Bosworth woman who is noted for 
her skill in the culinary art had some 
company for dinner the other day. When 
dessert was passed one of the guests re- 
marked upon the beautiful appearance of 
the pie, and inquired how she got such 
a pretty “scallop” on its edge. He near- 
ly fell dead when she replied, “Oh, that 
is easy; I use my false teeth.—Bosworth 
Star-Sentinel. 
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NEW BOOKS 


To that part of the reading public 
who may have long cherished a desire 
to see some of the contemparary writers 
of fiction and other literary productions, 
brought sternly to book, for crude short- 
comings and diversions from _ reality, 
“The Literary Guillotine,” recently is- 
sued by the Badley head press of New 
York, by John Lane, will prove an in- 
teresting volume, one well calculated to 
drive dull care away these dreary wintry 
davs. “The Literary Guilotine” origi- 
nally appeared in-~serial form in “The 
Reader,” and attracted much attention, 
but it seems to have acquired added 
charms of entertainment, in its new form. 
It is written by an anonymous author, 
who, with Mark Twain and Oliver Her- 
ford, sits as a court to try charges 
against the literary celebrities. The 
prosecuting attorney of this tribunal of 
criticism is Charles Battell Loomis. With 
amusing cleverness and a decidedly ma- 
licious knack the weak spots in the ar- 
mor of the offending geniuses, are re- 
vealed, but, attempts on the part of de- 
fendants and their lawyers to shy mis- 
siles at the reputations of. court and 
prosecutor are, of course, sternly and 
quickly squelched. Richard Harding 
Davis is convicted and sentenced for 
pernetrating the impossibilities of “Sol- 
diers of Fortune,” and is shown, to his 
school girl clientele as an idol with feet 
of clay. In like manner are Henry 
James and Mary Baker Eddy hauled 
over the coals of literary criticism when 
they apneal to the tribunal to pass up- 
on James’ claim that the Christian Sci- 
ence mother had infringed upon his pat- 
ent obscure sentence. Priority of ab- 
surdity in her writings wins the case for 
Mrs. Eddy. Hall Caine and Marie Co- 
relli, after a spit-fire trial, are rescued 
from their jailers by an army of admir- 
ing servant girls and salesladies. John 
Kendrick Bangs is snatched from his 
pedestal as a humorist, and J. Brander 
Matthews, withers before the attack on 
his various “lucid” paners. Other of- 
fenders tried are Mrs. Humphrey Ward, 
the Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, Edwin 
Markham, Henry Van Dyke, Poet Lau- 
reate Austin, Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
Irving Batcheller. The account of the 
proceedings is truly interesting reading, 
and the shrewd indictments and argu- 
ments, together with side comments of 
jurors, reveal on the part of the author, 
a complete knowledge in detail of all the 
works of the offenders. The volume is 
neatly bound and clearly printed on good 
quality paper. The cost is $1 per copy. 

ole 

Edgar Rice Beach of St. Louis has 
made a play for literary honors with a 
novel recently off the press, “Joshua 
Humble, a Tale of Old St. Louis.” 
While Mr. Beach may have originally in- 
tended to lay the scenes of his narrative 
in the old-time Mound City, in reality, 
there is little in its few hundred pages 
that gives a tangible picture of St. 
Louis, past or present, save the occa- 
sional naming of streets and _ public 
places, such as the Planters’ House, 
Creve Coeur Lake and Four Courts. In 
fact, in portraying life in St. Louis in 
olden times, the author has forgotten 
himself in several instances, but none is 
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so glaringly inconsistent as the lines 
which describe the pursuit of criminals 
by police in patrol wagons, which may 


well be said to be more a part of the 


scenes of New St. Louis. The story 
deals with crime, criminals and _ their 
victims almost completely. All the 


scenes in the plot revolve around a har- 
dened money lender, Sol Miserleigh, 
who, in carrying on a gigantic scheme 
of fraud by which he acquires the for- 
tunes of both living and dead, resorts 
to murder and invokes the aid of a half- 
dozen cut-throats. Mr. Beach’s work 
possesses some merit, as a narrative, but 
there are many chapters the deletion of 
which would improve the book. The 
author’s Irish and Jew dialect writing 
is sadly deficient, though not exactly 
beyond comprehension of the reader. The 
book is neatly illustrated and printed. 
The pictures are by Alice M. Beach. Ed- 
ward R. Eddins & Co., of this city, are 
the publishers. 
eb 


“On the Storied Ohio” is a revised 
and illustrated diary of travel on one 
of the interesting streams of the coun- 
try. The book originally appeared in 
1897, under the title of “Afloat on the 
Ohio,” but the author, Reuben Gold 
Thwaite, has since enlarged and im- 
proved upon the work. The new vol- 
ume is from the press of A. C. McClure 
Comnany, Chicago, and it deals with a 
thousand mile journey taken by _ the 
author, and several companions in a 
canoe. The book has many interesting 
historical patches. The illustrations are 
of the half-tone variety, picturing some 
of the scenery along the great stream. 

ab 

“Widows Grave and Otherwise,” a 
unique compilation in calendar form of 
quotations anent widows, (grass and 
weeds), is the rather interesting work of 
Cora D. Wallmarth with appropriate il- 
lustrations by A. F. Willmarth, who 
style themselves respectively “An Im- 
mune” and “A Victim.” The quota- 
tions have been culled from various auth- 
ors of renown, newspapers and other 
publications, and are grave, gay, poeti- 
cal, prosaical and humorous in charac- 
ter. The volume is published by Paul 
Elder & Company of San Francisco. 

Ey 

In Mrs. Ethel Wallace Mumford’s col- 
ected and original limericks published 
under the title of “The Limerick Up-to- 
Date Book,” lovers of the nonsense 
rhyme, and they are legion,-have indeed 
a treat. In fact, it may be called a re- 
naissance, for there has been no similar 
collectionpu blished since Lear’s “Non- 
sense Book” delighted, young and old, 
a couple of generations back. The same 
clever touch shown in the notable -“Cyn- 
ic’s Calendar,” is niuch in evidence in 
this latest offering to the lighter mo- 
ments. .The limericks are each attached 
to an appropriate moral admonition such 
as “Good Resolutions,” “Beware of 
Rash Judgment,” “Intemperance,” 
“Truth” and Popularity.” Open the vol- 
ume at any page and you find it interest- 
ing. The book is published by Paul 
Elder & Co., San Francisco. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated in red and black, with 
full page interpretative drawings, and 
contains an original perpetual calendar 
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FAMILIARITY 


PBReeos CONTEMPT for things unworthy. 

Than a poorly constructed piano there is nothing 
more deserving of honest dislike. Every false line and every 
shallow note disturbs the eye or ear, and brings imprecations 
on the maker. 


We want you to know 


The Reutner Piano 


To become familiar with it by daily use. It is honestly made 
from the castors up—so well made and attuned that we give 
a ten-year guarantee of absolute satisfaction. It is the best 


medium priced piano in the American market. 


The good points of the Reutner are too many to 
recount here, but we emphasize the following: 
Extra large sounding board area. 
Strong frame and back, giving perfect rigidity. 
New repeating apparatus, insuring soft, responsive 
touch. 


If you are not just ready to buy, let us 
rent you anew REUTNER. You will be 
willing to buy it soon;—then we will credit 
the rent on your purchase. 


Christmas is near at hand. If you will select your 
piano and make a small payment on it, we will store it for 
you until the holidays. 


Bollman Bros. Piano Co. 


1120-1122 Olive Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We can use your old piano. 
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Dew Washington 


Kingshighway and Washington 
Boulevards, 


4 ST. Louis, 


ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF 


MO. 


Accommdoation for Transient or Permanent Guests 
Rates No Higher Than Other First-Class Hotels 








Strictly First-class Service 
Table D’Hote Dinners 


Arrangements Can Be Made for Weddings and 
Parties 


Private dining rooms. Pure water from 
Artesian wel] on premies. All Jatest im- 
provements and long distance telephones 
in each room. Three minutes walk to 
Forest Park—five minutes walk to World’s 
Fair grounds. All principal car lines 
within a block. 








JOHN C. KNAPP. 
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memorandum page. It is richly 
| and with a poster label. The 

repaid shrdlup cmfwypj mfwypj 
postpaid, is $1.00 net. 
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Under the catchy title, “Reflections of 
a Morning After,” Herman Lee Meader, 
presents a neatly bound and printed illus- 
trated edition of snapny epigrams and 
proverbs, both in prose and verse on 
“war nhases of life in the present day. 
The volume is from the press of H. M. 
Caldwell Company of Boston, may be 
read with a great deal of interest bv 
erownups. It bears the interesting 
mark of originality in idea and expres- 


ab 

With ominous reports of financial 
disaster almost continually ringing in 
ur ears conjuring up tragiv pictures of 
the misery of those who may be: rich 
to-day and poor to-morrow, Mr. Neith 
Boyce’s strong depiction of character 
in “The Forerunner,” recently issued 
from the presses of Fox, Duffield & 
Co., New York, possesses more than 
timely interest. In this story Mr. 
Boyce reveals in life-size the American 
promoter, not only as we all knew him 
in the every-day business world with 
its ups and downs, but in the more in- 
teresting light of the effect of his as- 
sociation with and influence upon others 
in the great social fabric. The story 
is really a social tragedy. There is no 
plot, but the author’s pleasing style and 
thorough familiarity with the subject 
render it interesting reading. Through- 
out the narrative is néatly woven the 
story of the promoter’s love affair, with 
its tragic interruptions and’ end. It 
reveals the ordeals, hardships and sac- 
rifices of a promoter’s family, the un- 
certainty of everything in their life, 
which finally points the way to separa- 
tion and divorce. - It deals with boom 
times in California and Wyoming and 
other scenes are laid in the East; the 


rice, 


sion. 


- husband, almost blind to everything but 


making his fortune, the wife stricken 
with the horrors of the promised to- 
morrow that seemed to her would nev- 


er come. 
ab 

An important and highly interesting 
addition to the mass of Napoleonic lit- 
erature that has accumulated since “the 
little Corporal” made Europe tremble, 
is the volume by Elizabeth Wormeley 
Latimer, entitled, “Talks of Napoleon 
at St. Helena.” The book is a transla- 
tion from the journal kept by Napo- 
leon’s intelligent favorite and faithful, 
frankly jealous, aid-de-camp, 
Gen. Baron Gourgaud, which, in addi- 
tion to the talks with the Emperor, con- 
tains a detailed account of the occur- 
rences from the rout at Waterloo to the 
arrival at St. Helena. The book reveals 
Napoleon in a somewhat new light in 
his downfall, for instead of the melan- 
choly conqueror of worlds, we have been 
accustomed to picture, there is much 
that is cheerful in his words and bear- 
ing. Of his hopes and ambitions, his 
mistakes and successes, his early life and 
family history, his attitude toward roy- 
alty, the French revolution and its lead- 
ers, and many of the things that have 
made French history the most kaleidos- 
copic of any nation, the illustrious Cor- 


though 





sican unbosoms himself freely and forci- 
bly to Gourgaud, despite the fact that 
to Gourgaud he frequently applied the 
appelation of “child.” Gourgand’s jeal- 
ousies crop out plentifully in the journal, 
and perhaps, but for them, the interesting 
comments upon the fidelity, ability and 
ambitions of many who served the “lit- 
tle Corporal,’ would never be known to 
history. The volume reflects the in- 
tensity of the French spirit of devotion 
to their dethroned Emperor, and contains 
no uninteresting pages. It is from the 
press of McClurg & Company, and con- 
tains a number of first-class portraits, in- 
cluding one of Gourgaud. ‘The price of 
the book is $1.25 per copy. 
oe 

“Tittlebat Titmouse” is the new title 
under which Dr. Samuel Warren’s fa- 
mous “Ten Thousand a Year,” 
has been again put before the public, in 
abridged form. The abridgement was 
accomplished by Mr. Cyrus Townsend 
Brady, who had from his youth been pos- 
sessed of a desire to remodel the work 
of Dr. Warren. In the original “Ten 
Thousand a Year” was really three vol- 
umes in one. How well Mr. Brady 
has succeeded in the work of abridge- 
ment can be realized when the reader 
views the present volume of 464 pages, 
many of which are taken up with good, 
apt illustrations. He has eliminated 
from the original all unimportant side- 
lights, but only two characters, the Au- 
breys—not vital to the story, were sacri- 
ficed.  Tittlebat Titmouse and Oily 
Gammon still remain in all their prota- 
gonistic glory, and the story may be 
said to be more invitingly presented in 
its new form than as the old cumber- 
some English volume. Mr. Brady’s book 
is from the press of Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, New York and London. 

ob 

“The Strange Adventures of Mr. 
Middleton,” by Warden Curtis, from the 
press of Herbert S. Stone & Co., Chica- 
go, is « series of interesting short stories 
deftly interwoven and throughout all of 
which Emir Achmed Ben Daoud, an 


novel, 


‘Arabian prince who is in Chicago on a 


special mission, plays a rather interesting 
part. The stories are related in differ- 
ent veins, and all are thoroughly reada- 
ble. They ape the truth very well, even 
when most extravagant. 
ab 

“Rhymes of Real Children,” by Betty 
Sage, and “The Life of a Wooden Doll,” 
by Lewis Saxby, both from the press of 
fox, Duffield & Co., New York, are idea 
books for children, especially appropriate 
to the holiday period. The former is 
elegantly illustrated in colors, and the 
verse deals with various tragic and hu- 
morous phases of a child’s day. ‘he 
latter is also illustrated with funny half- 
tones, and the verses relate the trials 
and tribulations of the wooden dolly. 
“Rhymes of Real Children” sells at $1.50 


per copy. 
ab ob hb 
Our Christmas goods are now in stock 
and we invite inspection and comparison. 
J. BoLtanp JEwELry Co.; 
Seventh and Locust Streets. 


When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
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MMONWEALTH 
TRUST CO. 


N. E. Cor. Broadway and Olive. 


Special attention given to the placing of clients’ money 


on real estate security. 


A general real estate business transacted. 





Capital and Surplus - 

2 oO INTEREST 

/¢ O ALLOWED 
CHECKING ON 

@ ACCOUNTS DEPOSITS 








$5,500,000.00 
3% 
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Choral Symphony Society 


TWENTY-FOURTH SEASON 
Opening Concert, Friday, November 27. 
CHORUS OF 300---ORCHESTRA OF 60. 


ALFRED ERNST, Director. 


BRAHM’S SONG OF DESTINY. 


SOLOISTS—Mrs. W. J. Romer, Miss May Walters, Mr. Harold Gordon 


and Mr. Gwilym Miles. 


In addition to the choral works, Mr. Miles will sing the prologue from Pagliacci, Miss Walters 
will sing “‘O, Don Fatale,’ and Mrs. Romer and Mr. Gordon will sing the duet from 3d act of Aida. 


he orchestra will play the 3d Leonore overture of Beethoven. 


FOR TICKETS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY OF THE SOCIETY AT THE ODEON. 


BECKER’S CANTATA. 





GERMAN THEATER 
“ODEON” 


Heinemann & Welb - - - = - 
TO-NIGHT, 


NEW——NEW——NEW 
“Ee und Seine Schwester.” 
(He and His Sister) 

A Screaming Farce. A Laugh Every Minute. 
NEXT SUNDAY NIGHT, NOVEMBER 29, 
‘Im Bunten Rock” 

(In a many-colored coat ) 


Latest comedy by Franz von Schoenthau and 
Freiherr von Schlicht. 


- Managers 





? 1 Evenings, 15c, 25c, 35¢, $0c. 
} , 
Imperial 25¢ Maines Paiy. 25¢ 
Week Starting Sun. Mat., November 29, 


DOWN BY THE SEA 


NEXT—‘‘Shadows of a Great City.”’ 


CARMODY ’S, 
213 N. Eighth St. 





FINEST LIQUORS . 


THAT’S ALL. 





Mrs. Highmore (at the opera)——“Isn’t 
she grand? What wonderful technique!” 
Mrs. Gaswell—“Ye’es, but it looks as if 
it pinched her about the waist, don’t you 
think?”—Chicago Tribune. 


# OLYMPIC # 


THIS WEEK, 
JULIA MARLOWE, 
in the Brilliant 
Society Comedy 


Fools of Nature 


Reg. Matinee Saturday. 


NEXT MONDAY, 
MARY MANNERING 


The Stubborness 
of Geraldine 


Reserved Seats Thurs 








# CENTURY # 


THIS WEEK, 


PRINCE 
OF PILSEN 


The Musical Triumph 
Reg. Mat. Saturday 











NEXT SUNDAY, 


George Ade’s 
Latest Musical-Comedy 


PEGGY 
FROM PARIS 


Reserved seats Thurs 








GRAN 


Night Prices, 15c, 25c, 35c, 50c, 75c. 


The Princess Chic. 


Next Sunday Mat.—‘‘ARIZONA.”” 








Mats. Wed.,, Sat. 
Good Seats, 25c. 





STANDARD 


he Home of Folly. 


THIS WEEK, 


Weber’s 
Dainty 
Duchess, 










Two Frolics Dally 


NEXT WEEK, 


The 
Brigadiers. 
































‘“EVERYMAN” 


Chink of a play lacking all the acces- 
sories of the latter day playmakers’ art, 
deliberately putting a tax on one’s cred- 
ulity and imagination, and yet by its 
very sincerity and earnestness impress- 
ing one with its reality! 

“Everyman,” the most 
theatrical presentation in years, will be- 
gin a two weeks’ engagement at the 
Odéon Monday, November 30th. The 
play is so many-sided that it is difficult 
to know how best to expound it. Amid 
the theatrical frivolity of the day, it 
stands entirely by itself, and is in such 
sharp contrast to the usual stage pro- 
duction that it strikes the ordinary play- 
goer with something akin to a shock. 
The personality of Ben Greet, the big 
English artist and student of the drama, 
has had much to do with the interest 
which this little play has attracted, and 
has everything to do with the wonderful 
zsthetic results drawn from an old Eng- 
lish manuscript. 

It is a far cry from 1903 to 1486, when 
an obscure monk of Diest finished his 
text of “A Moral Playe,” and yet it is 
a wonderful thing that stripped of the 
the ordinary aids to theatrical effects, 
this perfect specimen of medizeval art, 
by its simple dramatic strength, its earn- 
estness and sincerity, exerts a spell and 
excites emotions rarely attained’ by 
modern plays. It is small wonder that 
wherever it has been given “Everyman” 
has been heaped with enconiums by the 
heads of universities, by priests, and 
ministers, and by the students of dra- 
matic composition. But it is a singular 
fact that a play so predominantly: artis- 
tic should, by its intense humaneness, at- 
tract even the most blasé theater-goer. 
In part, this latter individual has found 
interest in the exceptional acting of 
these twenty-two English actors and ac- 
tresses whom Chas. Frohman brought 
over to this country when his interest 
was first aroused in the play itself. Yet 
under the guiding hand of Ben Greet, a 
confirmed enemy to the American star 
system, the play is always “the thing.” 
In fact, so rigidly does Ben Green exalt 
this little masterpiece above its expo- 
nents, that none of the names of the 
cast is announced at all, though the 
truth of the matter is that the remarka- 
ble impressiveness of the play itself swal- 
lows up the identity of the players. 

In its intense religious and almost 
church-like atmosphere, “Everyman” is 
exceedingly typical of the art of the 
middle age. Like everything else then 
written or painted or sculptured, its 
author dedicated it, in fact, composed it, 
for the greater glory of the Church. To 
read this or any other morality play 
might be a dry sort of recreation, but to 
see it performed with all the grandeur 
and spectacular beauty that attended the 
performances of Good Friday passion 
plays 450 years ago, is to realize the ar- 
tistic sense of Ben Greet and also how 
little progress modern playwrights have 
really made over the scholzrs of the 
past. 

In the days when “Everyman” and 
similar performances were given, there 
were no theaters and almost no attempts 
at theatrical effects by scenic environ- 
A play was written for the sole 


remarkable 










ment. 








purpose of striking contrition into the 


hearts of its auditors and to accomplish 
this result had to rely on the ability of 


the actors, but mostly upon the native 
strength of the text. 
un-thought of, the “morality” and ‘“mys- 
tery” plays were performed upon what 
were called “Moving Pageants.” These, 
in most cases, consisted of an immense 
truck of three platforms; the uprer plat- 
form representing Heaven, the middle 
earth, and the lower Hades. Hence it 
is, that in the attempt to stage “Every- 
man” in strict conformity with the cus- 
toms of those days, no attempt is made 
at elaborate scenic environment. The 
one set is copied from an old print of a 
remains the same 

As the 
finds the 


monastery and 
throughout the entire action. 
audience enters the theater it 
curtain already rolled up and the theater 
footlights boarded over and covered with 
stage cloth to represent blocks of granite. 
In place of the usual space for the thea- 
ter orchestra there are a series of steps 
leading to the floor of the hall across 
which actors and actresses pass to and 
fro in making their exits and entrances. 

The music—Gregorian chants and sa- 
cred psalmody of the thirteenth century 
—is all rendered by an organ and sin- 
gers from behind the scenes. The cos- 
tumes are copies of Flemish tapestries 
and the stage setting is a replica of an 
ancient drawing of the cloister yard of 
Salamanca Cathedral, where just such 
plays as “Everyman” used to be acted at 
about the time Columbus discovered 
America. 

’ The text of the play, itself, was first 
done in the Dutch by Peter Dorland, a 
monk of Diest, who lived in the latter 
half of the thirteenth century. It was 
then transcribed inte English by some 
unknown monk of England, and first 
saw the light of day at about 1529. For 
centuries it lay dust-covered among the 
archives of Lincoln Cathedral, London, 
until it was discovered by Prof. Ward 
of University College, Oxford. By him 
it was brought to the attention of that 
venturesome band of enthusiasts on Eng- 
land’s dramatic past, the Elizabethan 
Stage Society of London, and given its 
first performance in the quadrangle of 
University College, Oxford. This was 
supposed to be its last as well as its 
first performance, but it met with such 
immediate success that it was at once 
transferred to the Coronet Theater in 
London, where it ran for two hundred 
nights. It was then that Chas. Froh- 
man saw the little play and at once ar- 
ranged with the Society and with Ben 
Greet for its production in America. 

Its success in this country has been 
even greater than that which it expe- 
rienced in England. First received with 
hesitancy and doubt in New York, its 
engagement in that city had finally to 
be prolonged for eighteen weeks in order 
to meet the demand for seats: and be- 
fore the close of the present season, the 
play will be reproduced in New York for 
an engagement of over two months. On 
the close of the New York engagement 
last season, the great educational quali- 
ties in the play at once gave it a wel- 
come to all the large universities. It 
was given successively at Yale, Prince- 
ton, Cornell, Dartmouth, Brown as well 
as the Women’s colleges; and this sea- 
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| CHAMPAGNE 


The best wine 


that money, care 
and experience 
can produce 


Why not have the best 


CHARLES GRAEF & CO., 
Sole Agents for the United States. 
382 BEAVER ST., NEW YORK. 
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Js the Strongest and Smoothest Silk Made. 


Corticelli and Brainerd & Armstrong 


WASH SILKS 
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Avoid imitations and their annoyances. 








son it 


University, and upon the stage of the 


was enacted at Leland Stanford That American audiences 


have thus 


had an opportunity to obtain a remarka- 


Greek Theater at the University of Cali- bly instructive insight into the begin- 


fornia. 


nings of the English drama, 


and have 
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515 Olive St. @ J UDGE & DOL PH_ as ives. 


The Mirror 


THE ONLY PLACE TO GET IT IS AT “JUDGE & DOLPH’S’’ 


A common expression among people ‘“‘who know.’’ 


We carry many Drugs, Chemicals and Patent Medicines that the ordinary druggist 


never hears of. We also have the most convenient location in St. Louis, and our prices are the most reasonable. 


STAFFORD, MILLER’S LATEST CRE- 
ATIONS—VERY FING 
Florida Water, regular 65ec.. ...... 42e 
Bulgarian Rose Toilet Water (Orien- 
tal) regular 50c.............+065- 35e 
Century Bloom Face Powder, regular 
BOC ooo. es Rd oR ee te nS Oe 35e 
PRESCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
The great volume of prescriptions 
filled at our store daily is due to two 
reasons. First, our prices are always 
the lowest; second, prescriptions filled 
by Judge & Dolph are put up absolute- 
ly correct. Our triple checking sys- 
tem assures you of this fact. No sub- 
stitution. Promptness in filling pre- 
scriptions. No long waits. 


LIQUOR DEPARTMENT 
Autocrat. Rye; reg. $1.50; cut to. .$1.23 
Pretoria Rye; reg. $1.50; cut to... .$1.23 

SPECIAL! SPECIAL! SPECIAL! 


“Guckenheimer”. Pure. Rye .Whisky, 
reg. $1.50 per quart; cut to........ T4e 
(It represents the highest type of 

American distillation.) 











Green River Whisky; reg $1.50; = 

tO ds wae Sa wer a Was sage el 
Cascade Whisky; reg. $1.50; cut to.$1.23 
Canadian Club; reg. $1.50; cut to.:$1.23 
Wilson Rye, reg. $1.50; cut to...... $1.23 
Sherwood Rye; reg. $1.50; cut to. ,$1.23 
Billy Lee’s “Old Crow’; reg. .$1.75; cut 


tO. cease ree. ee eee ee ee $1.23 
Hunter Rye; reg. $1.50; cut to....$1.23 
Jess Kramer; reg. $1.50; cut to...... 98e 


(Fine old Whisky) 
Limestone Revlon oye vay nes cut 


oO. 
Crown Jewel; reg. $1. 50; cut to. : $1.23 


OLD ORIGINAL Jas. E. Pepper Whis- 
ky; reg. $1.75; Gut tO. os cose ..- $1.23 
W. H. McBrayer’s Cedar Brook” (bot- 


tled in bond; reg. $1.75; cut to. .$1.23 


We carry a full line of fine Wires 
and Brandies, both imported und éo- 
mestic goods, delivered to any part of 
the city, free. Telephone us about 
them. 





Something for the men who shave them- 
selves; genuine Porpoise Combination 


Swing Razor Strop; retail the — ; 


over for 75c; our price........... 
Hard Rubber, set and bound, boxwood 
handle Lathes®Brushes, the kind all 
barbers use; reg.price 65c; our price.35e 





515 OLIVE STREET 


TOOTH PREPARATIONS 





Sanitol Tooth Paste; reg 25c...... 14e 
Sanitol Tooth Powder; reg. 25c...... 14e 
Sanitol Tooth Liquid; reg. 25c...... 14e 
SOT is BO a 6 n.d es 6.6.6.0 6 tae oe 18¢ 
Lyons’ Tooth Powder; reg. 25c...... 15e 
Graves’ Tooth Powder; reg. 25c....15e 


Euthymol Tooth Paste; reg. 25c....15¢e 
Pasteurine Tooth Paste; reg. 25c....15e 


DELICON 
Is a skin preserver. It whitens and 
softens harsh, rough skin, and al- 
most instantly eases the stinging, 
burning sensation produced by 
rough weather and winds. Its oc- 
casional use will prevent chapping 
and produce a fair, soft skin. Del- 
icon is not “sticky” or “gummy,” 
and is in every way a delightfully 
satisfactory preparation to _ use. 
Bi 2 eae eee 25e 
PERFUMES 
This popular department has just re- 
ceived and placed on sale a number of 
new and dainty odors from LE GRAND 
Violet, Roger & Gallet and an especially 
selected shipment from 
Houbigant, Paris. 


Houbigant’s Perfume ‘Ideal, orig- 





RE ice eee oe $3.47 
Houbigant’s Face Powder Ideal... .$2.75 
Houbigant’s Soap Ideal, cake...... $1.75 
——. Perfume Ideal, bulk, aa 

ty ey 2 ae eee © Pe or 65 
Soviets s Toilet Water Ideal, 3. 
eR Pea ere ee 
Houbigant’s Toilet Water ee, 16 
Oi, POTS BIG. 2 o.civ ce aid- ccc . $6.75 


SOAPS 
Shaw’s Garden Bouquet Soap; reg. eat 








reg. seeee eee eee ee eee e 
Purple Azalea Soap; reg. _ box— 
“SR PHN I ares e 
Packer’s Tar Soap; reg.- 26e. Pra diai> 078 le 
De Lacey’s Soap, reg. 15c............ 8e 
Woodbury’s Soap; reg. 25c. LEE, BERN 15e¢ 


Societe Hygienique Soap—reg. 50c. .27¢ 
4-lb. yal Imported Castile Soap; reg. = 
eeeeeeee ce 


$1. 
3%- tg bar Imported “Green Castile 
—- reg: 766.....: ae’ aia o.e Ach aat' e o ae 





BATH ROOM SUPPLIES AND 
FIXTURES 

Soap Dishes, Sponge Holders, Towel 
Racks, Bath Sprays, Bath Tub Seats, 
Robe, Hooks, Tooth Brush Holders, all 
made of highly polished nickel, and 
many other articles that go to make 
up a thoroughly equipped and hand- 
somely furnished bathroom. OUR 
PRICES ARE PARTICULARLY INTER- 
ESTING. 


Hard Rubber Combs, 8 inches, un- 
breakable, is A one warranted, 
reg. G6c.....% ee eee: Se Vere S -..-28¢ 








Tooth Brush Special; reg. 25c ea 
this WEEK oo. cecivcns esscoecs . .9e 


Cough Drops, all kinds, 3 pkgs for. .10e 








Pure Absorbent Cotton, per pound. .19e 
Aseptic Bi-sterilized Gauze, 5-yd 


pS RP eae rar ae be SR RAE 65e 
Sanitary Napkins, % doz. in -pkg., 
WOE DRG. cs es cuvde Ceeb uw eee 25e 





“THE LAKESIDE” 
Chamois Vests, for men or women. 


WON. SROs Gut te. 620. a. 3 5 . $1.49 
“THE KULONDIKE” 
Chest PRRtectetae: é iiieise ds Sicwacges 75e 
Heavy Felt Chest Protectors, 75c 
VRAUG? CUE: BOssic tisk: o Guillen s Gha<ass 49e 
FEVER THERMOMETERS 

meg. T6e; cut to.....,. waka we eee Sirs 50e 
Beet, G5 BO* Oe Wii eek Sad T5e 
OY A a ee ee - .. $1.00 
ees, BOs CUE 46.6 255 24 ice ee ee $1.50 





CIGAR DEPARTMENT 
Two Specials for This Week 
Gaiety Girl and Flying Colors, high- 
grade. 5c cigars, go this week at 3 
for 10c; 8 for 25c; box of 50........ $1.50 
Manuel Garcias; only a few left at 2 
for 15¢e; reg. 10c straight sizes. 


Stickney’s Perfection. 


oo eS BO ee ree 25e 
ee SO RR eee ee Peer, 
2 for S60 O190;- 8 COs s.c5e ook cee a eads Ze 
200 WH, 4 TOG 6s Bae wa we edias 3d 
Deletosa, Downtown Club, 3 for 25c, 
BOE OE Be rces canine dames eee ee $4.00 
Try our Genuine clear Havana Key 
West Smoker, Se; 6 for.......... 25e 


They look rough, but are very fine. 
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|The JUDGE & DOLPH DRUG CO. 
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MAIL ORDERS — ‘PROMPTL Y 


AND PROPERLY FILLED. 


515 OLIVE STREET 
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had a vivid glimpse at pure Gothic art, 
is due to the enterprise of Chas. Froh- 
man. A detailed exposition of. the 
peculiarities of the play, further than 
that already given, would be beside the 
point. Its remarkable awesome effect 
upon all classes of theater goers, its fine 
abidance by and illustration of the spir- 
it of the times in which it was written, 
its singular spectacular beauty in spite 
of its very simplicity, are things that 
have to be seen to be adequately appre- 
ciated. It is practically a problem 
play; not the problem of modern plays, 
but the problem of life and death. In 
its simplicity, its thorough humaneness 
and its types from every day life, the 
play appeals with unusual force to every 
man. Apart from the exceptional beauty 
of its rugged verse, it offers unusual op- 
portunities for fine acting because of the 








tragic depths which it sounds. The 
thread of the story was taken originally 
from the Bible, and though the character 
of God (“Adonai”) is referred to 
throughout the play, and actually speaks 
lines, the Deity is never visible, lest of- 
fense should be given. The action opens 
with a scene in Heaven; God in great 
wrath at the sins of humanity, bids 
Death “His mighty messenger,” to seek 
out “Everynian” (the men of the 
world), and bid him make a long pil- 
grimage. By tears, bribes and entrea- 
ties, “Everyman” seeks to avoid this un- 
expected message. But the only post- 
ponement to which Death will agree is 
that “Everyman” may take with him 
whatever companions will go. First he 
seeks company from Fellowship, who is 
at first ready with assurances, but slinks 
away when he discovers that the jour- 


ney means death. Then “Everyman” 
asks company of Kindred and Cousin, 
but these excuse themselves on the 
ground that they also have-an unready 
reckoning to make. On asking aid from 
Riches, “Everyman” receives nothing 
but sneers. In despair the doomed man 
thinks of Good-deeds, only to find that 
she is too weak to walk. But she ad- 
vises him of her sister Knowledge, a 
character representing the advice to be 
had from religion. Knowledge urges 
“Everyman” to go to her friend, Con- 
fession, and after he has been shrived 
of his sins, Good-deeds takes on new 
strength and accompanies him to the 
grave. The scene depicting the death 
f “Everyman” is especially powerful in 
tragic emotion and practically closes the 
action. 

In order that the educational advan- 


tages of the play may be availed of by 
those to whom it would be of most good, 
a special student rate has been made 
for the St. Louis engagement. The 
seats are now on sale at the Bollman 
Bros.’ piano house. Students and 
teachers in groups of twenty or more 
may obtain half rates on the best seats, 
bedeoke 

The perfection of beauty in art pottery 
has been reached by the makers of the 
justly celebrated Quezal ware. Every 
piece stamped and registered. No art 
collection is complete without a speci- 
men. St. Louis agents, the 

J. BoLtanp Jewevry Co., 
Seventh and Locust Streets. 
eb he 

The Gift Shop, 4011 Olive street. Im- 
ported Souvenirs in endless variety. 9 
to 12 daily. 
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TOPICS OF SPORT 
CANINE CADDIES. 


Shall the well-trained dog replace the 
caddie on the golf-links? This is a ques- 
tion which may seem foolish, but when 
one considers the trials and tribulations 
of the golfer with the boy caddie the pos- 
sibility of employing well-trained ani- 
mals to do the club-toting seems to solve 
a rather vexatious problem. Boys are 
not always available, and generally when 
a corps of them becomes trained in the 
duties, they, like many others of the hu- 
man family, also become dissatisfied with 
their lot, and go on strike. The dog 
proposition offsets these difficulties. The 
canine is plentiful and besides, he will 
not strike. That the dog can be utilized 
for this important task of the links has 
been proven not by a male student of 
the game, but by a fair Minneapolis girl, 
Miss Maud Pottee. Miss Pottee, after 
exasperating experiences with the hu- 
man caddie, resolved to become indepen- 
dent of him. She had a favorite pointer. 
and she set to work training the animal 
to tote the clubs. In a few days the 
dog proved itself an improvement on the 
boy. Wearing a specially made har- 
ness, with the various clubs in pockets 
thereof, it followed its mistress over the 
links and always at her side. When she 
wished a change of stick all she had to 
do was to pick it off the dog’s harness. 
Other golf enthusiasts who have watched 
the innovation at work, have become en- 
thusiastic, and before long we may ex- 
pect to see blooded animals doing the 
caddie stunt on the links of the country. 
Not only can the animals be trained to 
tote the sticks, but they can be set to 
retrieve lost balls. It looks as though 
Miss Pottee had overcome one of the 
difficulties of the golfer, and her idea 
enlarged upon may result in a more hu- 
mane disposition of some of our home- 
less mongrels, than death in the dog- 
pound. Some of the best appearing 
animals may be saved for the caddie 
school, where special trainers could pre- 
pare them for duties on the links, and 
then dispose of them to the golf clubs or 
individual players. 


ob 


DONOVANITES. 


The management of the local National 
League Club seems to be possessed of 
but one idéa in base ball, that “Patsy” 
Donovan, the gentlemanly manager-cap- 
tain of the club, is capable of landing the 
team in the front ranks of the National 
League race next season. In short, Mr. 
Robison seems to have no faith in any- 
body or anything but Donovan, and his 
ability. He has stood by him and 
against the players throughout, and now 
it is reported that all the Cardinals of 
1903 are to be traded off for other tal- 
ent. There are many persons in the 
base ball world who do not regard this 
as good policy, and likewise, there are 
any number of persons who, while they 
admire Donovan personally, feel that he 
is no longer a power as a manager. Last 
season Donovan not only failed to bring 
out all the good in the team, but he 
caused players to be released who subse- 
quently aided in putting the St. Louis 
club at the bottom of the championship 


The Mirror 


ladder. The Cardinals of last season 
were as good a team for the outlay of 
money as any in the same company, and 
if Donovan failed with them there is lit- 
tle likelihood that his methods will bear 
any better results with an aggregation of 
new talent. The fault with last year’s 
team did not lie altogether with the play- 
ers, hence shifting all of them, on the ad- 
vice of the manager, is not going to bring 
anything in return but the evil results of 
the talk of the discredited players. In 
brief, Donovan’s mistakes as a manager 
were nearly as costly to the club as the 
indifferent playing of his dissatisfied sub- 
ordinates, and a change of managers 
might prove the necessary  rabbit-foot 
with the club of next season. 
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WINTER RACING. 


Winter racing is developing into as 
great an enterprise as that of spring and 
summer. This feature of the sport was, 
until the past year, in disrepute, because 
first-class horses and horsemen were not 
to be found on any of the tracks when 
the snow began to fly. Now horses are 
specially prepared for the rich prizes of- 
fered by the winter tracks, and the best 
stables are represented. Within the 
last year two new jockey clubs, one in 
California and one at Hot Springs, have 
been formed to take care of winter rac- 
ing, and this season more than a quarter 
of a million dollars will be distributed 
among the horsemen at the various cold 
weather courses. The fact that win- 
ners of many of the big spring and 
summer classics of the metropolitan 
tracks have been won by horses caim- 
paigned on winter tracks has had a ten- 
dency to bring this branch of racing into 
favor. Besides, it aids the horsemen in 
meeting the winter fodder bill. 

el 
THE FAIR GROUNDS FUTURE. 

The much revived report that Messrs. 
Cella, Adler and Tilles, representing the 
Fair Grounds Racing Association, have 
decided to dispose of the old landmark, 
while still lacking confirmation, is quite 
generally credited in part. The failure 
of the St. Louis Fair, one of the city’s 
oldest fall carnival features, to maintain 
its position as a paying enterprise, and 
the constant development of the sur- 
rounding country into residence proper- 
ty, have had a tendency to force the 
Fair Grounds management to consider 
plans for the disposition of the property. 
When the St. Louis Fair was inaugu- 
rated, an understanding was reached, 
whereby the city agreed to exempt the 
property from taxation. It has remained 
so ever since, and the race track was in- 
cluded in the agreement. Should the 
Fair be abolished, it is said the grounds 
and the race track would then become 
subject to assessment. But it is not 
likely that the Fair Association intends 
that the race track shall go out of exist- 
ence. It is now the finest race course 
in the West, and moreover, it has long 
been identified with the best elements of 
the sport. Persons in a position to 
know, feel that Messrs. Cella, Adler and 
Tilles would be more likely to hold on 
to the race track and, by agreeing to 
open the rest of the Fair Grounds for 
residence purposes or a public park, se- 





YOU are cordially invited to in- 
spect our Art Rooms, filled 


with complete and artistic fur- 





nishings for the home, intro- 
ducing a variety of exclusive novelties 
for ANNIVERSARY, WEDDING and 
HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


This Exhibit Comprises: 


TIFFANY Reading Lamps, TIFFANY FAV- 
RILE GLASS, Marbles, Rare Potteries and Terra 
Cottas. 

Extreme High Grade Furniture of the classic 
periods. 

Hall, Library and Dining-room Clocks, Westmin- 
ster and Whittington Chimes. 


Modern and Ancient Vases, mounted into artistic 
reading lamps. 
Antique Pieces of Sheffieldware. 


Bric-a-Brac and all that is beautiful for complete 
home furnishings. 


Andirons, Fire Screens and Gas Logs. 


Gas and Electric Fixtures, 


J. Kennard & Sons Carpet Co. 


WASHINGTON AVE. AND FOURTH ST. 














CUT ALMOST HALF IN TWO Wm. Schaefer 


AT DRAUGHON’S COLLEGE. 


To accommodate students and teach- 
ers of literary schools, raughon’s 
Practical Business College, corner 10th 
and Olive, St. Louis, is now making a 
special summer rate, a reduction of al- 
most one-half. To those teachers who 
enter for three months, not later than 
July 10, it will sell the Bookkeeping 
Course, or the Shorthand and 'ype- 
writing Course, for $25, or all courses 
combined for only $36. Penmanship. 
spelling, etc., is free. This is one of a 
chain of eight colleges indorsed 2 4 
business men. Incorporated | capi 
stock, $300,000. Fourteen bankers on 
its Board of Directors. Its diploma 
means something. For catalogue call, 
write or phone. (Both phones.) 
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N. W. Corner 6th and Pine Streets, 
Finest Bar and Billiard 
Hall in the West 


STRICTLY MODERN AND FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY RESPECT. 


HASKINS & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants. 


New YorE 


Proprietor. 





No. 30 Broap STREET. 
380 COLEMAN STREET. 


CABLE ADDRESS “HASKSELLS” 





MONEY TO LOAN CHICAGO, ee ST. LOUIS. 
On Diamonds and Jewelry. LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING. 
CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, BELL, Maw 2815. 


TELEPHONES: KINLOCH, B. 1935. 
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Sterling Silver 
Wedding and Christmas Presents 


Lucky indeed is the bride 
who receives a chest of our 
exquisite sterling silver 
tableware, beautifully de- 
signed, and executed in a 
highly artistic manner by 
the finest silversmiths in 
this country. An exceed- 
ingly appropriate wedding 
or Christmas gift and one of 
lasting value. 


helanAehleffotchinson 
Jewelry Y 
621 Locust St. 























- | THE KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL 
BIG FOUR 
St. Louis to Cincinnati. 


St. Louis to New York. 
St. Louis to Boston. 






My Dear Wife: 
“*) am in the Li Car on the Knicker- 
bocker. Is it not ful that ] can write 





a letter while the train is runni 
hour? The track is very phen | sine 
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“The heart of the continent,” 


12,000 MILES 


of railway east of Chicago, St. Louis 
and the Mississippi River, with east- 
ern terminals at New York, Boston 
and Montreal, are embraced in the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


PA No. 5 of the Four-Track Series, con- 
§ ning a map showing this Central Railway 
Gecten | americs, send a two cent stamp to 
3 -Da 

New York. niels, General Passenger Agent, 





The Four-Track News, an Illustrated Mag- 
azine of Travel and Education, 50 cantare 
year. Single copies five cents. Sold by all 
newsdealers. Address George H. Daniels, 



































Publisher, New York. 





cure from the city exemption from tax- 
ation for the race course. The new 
Union Jockey Club, situated in the same 
section of the city, will, if licensed, have 
a call on the patronage, should the Fair 
Grounds course go out of existence. And 
this does not appear likely. 





TO-DAY’S LOCAL FOOTBALL GAMES. 

To-day, (Thursday), local football 
fans will witness two good Rugby con- 
tests on local fields. The popular myrtle 
and maroon team of Washington Uni- 
versity will have an opportunity to show 
its real merit in battle with the Iowa 
University squad. Iowa is at the bot- 
tom of the Western College champion- 
ship race, but as her opponents in the 
league are supposed to be of a much 
higher order of ability than the St. 
Louis boys, the contest may be taken 
as a criterion of Washington’s 
strength. The myrtle and maroon boys 
are determined to win, and have prac- 
ticed hard for the contest. The Smith 
and High School teams will do battle 
this morning. 

abe 


WESTERN COLLEGE FOOTBALL, 

The football championship of the 
Western Conference Colleges, hinges up- 
on the game to be played Saturday at 
Chicago, between the Chicago and Mich- 
igan University teams. A victory for 
Chicago would give it practically undis- 
puted title, whereas if Yost’s team 
should win, the question of supremavy 
would be in dispute between Minnesota 
with its great record and Michigan. Be- 
tween them it is about a standoff. Great 
as has been Michigan’s showing, Minne- 
sota has actually scored more points in 
the season, and has played the Yost ag- 
gregation to a tie. It is thought more 
than likely that Yost’s superiority as a 
captain over Stagg will manifest itself 
in victory for Michigan. However, the 
intense rivalry between the two teams 
this season will make the game immense- 
ly interesting and attract a great crowd. 
The other teams in the conference race, 
Northwestern, Wisconsin, Illinois, Pur- 
due, Indiana and Iowa, have made rath- 
er unfavorable showings this season. 
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OLD RIVALRY CROPS OUT. 
Fresh evidence is at hand that the old 


institutional rivalry between the St. 
Louis University and the Christian 
Brothers’ College still exists. This riv- 


alry has not only permeated the field of 
study, but it has ever been rampant in 
the arena of athletics. On Monday last 
the reopening of old sores came when 
the St. Louis University footbal coach 
announced that the Jesuit team would 
not meet the Brothers’ aggregation on 
the gridiron, because they took objection 
to the playing of Ricker, a former High 
School player, with the C. B. C.s. The 
game was to be played to-day, and all 
arrangements, save the selection of of- 
ficials, had been made, when Delaney’s 
announcement of the withdrawal of his 
team from the contest came. The Broth- 
ers refused to play unless Ricker partici- 
pated in the game, and, consequently, the 
rival crowds of rooters of both teams are 
disappointed. The University intimated 
that Ricker is not, strictly speaking, eli- 
gible to the amateur ranks, but C. B. C. 
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Open Evenings Until 9 O’Clock 


During November our Showroom will 
be Open Evenings Until 9 O'Clock. 


(ias Grates $8.00 Each 


Delivered and Connected Free 
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ready for use. 





Come in and see them in operation. 
grates to-day, four days later they will be in your house 
No cash payment required—payable $2.00 
with first gas bill and $2.00 per month for three months with 
regular gas bill, then gas grate will be your property. 
one should overlook this opportunity to obtain a permanent 
heating appliance at a moderate cost. 


The Laclede Gas Light Company 


716 LOCUST STREET 


Now is the time. Order 
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maintained that his standing has never 
been questioned. No protest agaiist 
him was lodged when the Brothers’ reg- 
ular roster of players was submitted to 
the University authorities. 
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A DEFECTIVE TITLE 


When Beriah Wilkins, who is now the 
proprietor of the Washington Post, was 
in Congress from Ohio he was also pres- 
ident of a national bank. 

He was ordered away by his physi- 
cian for a rest and went to a little vil- 
lage in Georgia, where he knew nobody 
and where nobody knew him and no- 
body, apparently, cared to know him. He 
sat around the hotel for two weeks do- 
ing nothing. Then he decided to go 
back to Washington. 

He found he did not have enough 
money to pay his hotel bill and his rail- 
road fare. He did not care to make a 
check, so he walked over to the little 
bank that faced the public square and 
told the aged banker who he was, say- 
ing he desired to make a draft for $200 
on the bank of which he was president. 

“I don’t know you,” said the banker, 
“but you can make the draft and if the 
bank honors it I will give you the mon- 
ey.” 
“T can’t wait that long,” Wilkins re- 
plied. “I want the money now.” 

“Identify yourself,’ said the banker. 








4 Teachers, as a rule, find it hard to impart a knowledge 
of harmony to pupils, and pupils experience difficulty 
These conditions, however, will exist 


iq in obtaining it. 
4 no longer, for the 


hmer Harmony Chart 


(PATENTED) 







at a glance. 
student, both vocal and instrumental. 







and other noted authorities. 
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Mr. Wilkins showed the banker his natne 
as president of the Ohio bank in the 
Bank Directory and produced some let- 
ters. 

“That’s all right,” said the banker, 
“but I can’t let you have the money on 
such an identification.” 

Wilkins argued. The banker was ob- 
durate. Finally, after half an hour’s 
talk, the banker softened and said: “Let 
me see the tag on your shirt. If the 
initials are right I’ll cash the draft.” 
Wilkins opened his waistcoat. The let- 
ters “J. P. B.” loomed red and distinct 
on the tag. 

He had on one of half a dozen shirts 
his shirt-maker had sold him for cost 
because the man for whom they were 
made didn‘t take them.—Saturday Even- 
ing Post. 








explains all so simply and completely that even the 
most backward pupil can understand harmony almost 
It is equally valuable to teacher and 


Endorsed by Edouard de Reszke, Robyn, Kroeger 


At all music dealers, price, $1.00, or send direct to 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


After developing a rather pronounced 
upward tendency for a few days, the 
New York market has again reached the 
wavering point, the vigilant bear faction 
detecting, and taking advantage of, quiet 
liquidation in various prominent issues. 
Reports were current at times that sev- 
eral prominent operators had determined 
to join means and might in an effort to 
lift the speculative coach out of the deep 
rut in which it has been for, lo, these 
many weeks, and this led to some hurried 
covering of short lines and an increased 
number of buying orders for “outsiders.” 
It very soon became apparent, however, 
that there were still too many selling or- 
ders on brokers’ memorandum books to 
permit of anything like a real, old-fash- 
ioned bull demonstration at this time. 
From prevailing indications, it wouid 
seem that for some weeks to come it will 
be merely a now-I-go-up-now-I-go-down 
market with excellent chances for nimble 
traders to “scalp” small profits. 

Two of the most important features of 
the present speculative situation are the 
dissensions in the United States Steel 
Corporation management and the appre- 
hensions of more trouble in money rates. 
The latter were partly justified by a stif- 
fening in call loans, the rate, at one time, 
going up to eight per cent, without in- 
ducing much of a corresponding decline 
in sterling exchange. The banks are 
evidently making needful preparations 
for end-of-the-year requirements, and for 
the Panama canal deal, the latter involv- 
ing cash payments of about fifty million 
dollars, ten mitlions of which will have 
to be given to the new-fledged exotic 
Isthmian republic. 

The importation of gold has ceased 
for the time being, but it is likely to be 
resumed in case of a continued tightness 
in the money market. Up to this writ- 
ing, the total amount imported and en- 
gaged is about $8,000,000. The Bank of 
England has again slightly lowered the 
quotations for gold bars and eagies in 
London, but will surely put them up 
again in case of a renewal of weakness 
in sterling at New York. It is a merry 
struggle for gold. The bank statement 
issued last Saturday constituted some- 
thing of a great surprise. The smal 


reduction in loans and the sharp falling 





Make Your Dollars Work for You! 


We pay interest on deposits of in- 
dividuals, Firms and Corporations; 
buy and sell high-grade investment 
securities; bond list on application; 
transact a general trust company bus- 
iness. ,"; 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 








off in surplus reserves were extremely 
disliked by the conservative element on 
the stock exchange. The surplus _re- 
serves now stand at the lowest level ior 
a number of years. At the same time, 
the deposits are forty million dollars be- 
low the loans, a difference that will not 
be relished by any one longing for per- 
manent improvement in speculative con- 
ditions. 

The cancellation of the Morgan syn- 
dicate’s. conversion contract with the 
United States Steel Corporation is an 
event that precipitated no end of guess- 
ing and commenting among Wall street 
habitués. The drastic, bold step taken 
by the board of directors is generally 
presumed to intimate strongly that the 
just rights of the shareholders are at 
last to be recognized and_ protected 
against further impairment through the 
queer, damnable financiering methods of 
the notorious because unscrupulous con- 
version syndicate. What was this syn- 
dicate but a “gang” of stock-jobbers who 
considered the steel trust their legitimate 
prey, and who were intent upon working 
it for all it was worth? Never was there 
a more outrageous, shameless hold-up in 
Wall street than that perpetrated by the 
Morgan underwriters upon the holders 
of United States Steel securities. 


The elimination of Morgan and _ his 
clique should, however, have been de- 
cided upon and accomplished long ere 
this. As it is, the somewhat melodra- 
matic incident reminds one of the farm- 
er who locked his stable-door after the 
horse had been stolen. There is some 
ground to suspect that the directorate 
would not have acted as it did but for 
the awful “slump” in the corporation’s 
securities, the multiplication of indig- 
nant protests by prejudiced and suffer- 
ing shareholders, and growing fears that 
a prolongation of Morgan’s hegemony 
would inevitably lead to a thorough le- 
gal investigation and most scandalous 
revelations. In other words, the di- 
rectors are ardent opportunists. Like 
cowardly Pontius Pilate, they resolved 
to wash their hands and to lay all the 
blame of the irreparable mischief and 
stupid blunders wrought so far by the 
trust’s management upon the _ broad, 
rapacious back of thrifty Morgan. 

The conversion plan should have been 
condemned i toto as soon as it was pro- 
posed,—which was about a year ago. 
Morgan's syndicate should not have been 
allowed to have its way to supremacy 
and excessive commissions. ‘here is 
first-class reason to believe that the un- 
derwriters of the bond conversion scheme 
made frequent and extensive use of the 
severe breaks in the shares and bonds 
of the company to enrich themselves in 
an unconscionable manner. It is well 
known that they have been heavy short 
sellers of the bonds and preferred stock 


ever since. the conversion plan was sanc- 
tioned by the company’s directors. If 
all the details and ramifications and ter- 
giversations of the matter could be or 
were known, the: speculative community 
would be astonished beyond measure and 
fairly hold its breath at the bold knav 
ery with which the public has been de- 
ceived and defrauded at the hands of 
men standing high in the financial 
world’s esteem. 
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SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR 


SAVINGS can readily be invested in gilt-edged 
Deeds of Trusts, Bonds or stocks that will pay 
from 4 to 6 per cent interest. When kept in a box 
in the Missouri Safe Deposit Vaults these investments 


will be absolutely under your own control. Our sole bus- 
iness is the PROTECTION of safe deposit boxes, 





The Missouri Safe Deposit Co 
Equitable Bldg. GROUND FLOOR 6th AND LOCUST 
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St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


N. W. COR. FOURTH AND LOCUST STS. 
Capital and Surplus 


$10,000,000.22 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


BOND & STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty . . . 
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JEFFERSON BANK, 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 

Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in 

all parts of the world. 
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+ will be the future course of the 
curities of this corporation? 


Will tl rise in value now that the 
rs and schemers and para- 
been estopped from working 

injury? The preferred gained a 

few points in the last few days, but does 

not seem to be enjoying a superabun- 
dance of strength and support. Insiders 
may soon make the unwelcome discovery 

that they defied Morgan at too late a 

stage in the proceedings. The public 

can no longer be deluded with grand- 
stand plays, with a highfalutin pronun- 
ciamtntoes on the part of men who are 
pusillanimous enough to play the baby 
act after conniving at disreputable meth- 


furthet 


ods and manceuvers. United States 
Steel shares and bonds may rally sev- 
eral points more from the current level, 


but are bound to sink back again. They 

have lost that without which no security 
can maintain itself-the confidence of 

investors. 

The sensational drop in Repubiic iron 
& Steel preferred should cause no sur- 
prise among readers of these columns. 
The dividend will soon have to be re- 
duced or passed altogether. In fact, 
it should have been passed a year ago. 
The financial position of the concern nev- 
er Was a very strong one. There never 
was a sufficient amount set aside an- 
nually for improvement and deprecia- 
tion. The company was operated chief- 
ly from a stock-market standpoint. Divi- 
dends were paid for the purpose only of 
facilitating “unloading” by insiders. 
Lower quotations are surely in store for 
the preferred. The common will prob- 
ably drop out of sight altogether in the 
course of time. 

The market gives evidence of adroit 
manipulation in traction, and a few oth- 
er issues. But for the uncertainties of 
the monetary situation, the bulls would 
have no particular difficulty in lifting 
prices from five to ten points. It seems 
most unlikely, however, that the bulls 
will dare to start an upward movement 
at the present time. Yet, one cannot 
tell. It may well be that stock-jobbers 
will make valiant efforts to raise quota- 
tions to a moderate degree in anticipa- 
tion of the investment demand which 
generally synchronizes with the death of 
the year. 

els 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 

Things continue extremely dull in the 
market. Buying demand was 
not stimulated by the slight improvement 
in Wall street trading. The investor is 
not as yet in evidence. He does not 
consider present prices very attractive. 
On the other hand, the owners of securi- 
lies, realizing the infinitesimal propor- 
tions of buying demand, very wisely re- 
irain from offering large blocks, and 
thus prevent an additional severe shrink- 
age in prices. 

Nothing can be said about bank and 
trust company shares. There are no 
bids and no offerings. 

St. Louis Transit, after rising to 14%, 

Nas dropped back again to 137%. On 

United an manipulative , buying, 

ys \preferred was lifted 

to 61%. The 4 per cent bonds are a 
trifle lower; sales being made at 7834. 

Granite-Bimetallic has receded to 55 


local 


bid. There have been no sales in the 
last few days. St. Joe Lead is offered 
at 1514. For Central Coal & Coke com- 
mon 55 is bid. For Simmons Hard- 
ware first preferred 115% is bid; for the 
second preferred 1124. 

Missouri-Edison 5s are offered at 95!4; 
St. Louis Railroad 5s at 100%. For 
National Candy common 16 is bid. 

Last week’s bank clearances showed 
another gain. Interest rates are ‘irm 
at 5% and 6 per cent. Sterling is 
higher, the last quotation being $4.84™%. 
New York exchange is still at a dis- 
count. 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

C. C. G. Moberly, Mo.—Natioial 
Lead preferred cannot be regarded as a 
safe investment. The manageticnt is 
not what it should be. Besides, the 
annual statements are not convincing. 

A. P. L—Would sell Toledo preferred 
at point named. Rise chiefly manipula- 
tive. The consolidation trick is about 
played out. No dividend in sight, 
though earnings satisfactory. 

R. T., Logansport, Ind.—Seli your 
Corn Products preferred on first litle 
advance. Concern over-capitalized and 
not well managed. 

X. Y. Z—Keep out of Oniaio & 
Western for the present. No snap in 
Missouri, K. & Texas preferred, South- 
ern Pacific is very likeiy to rise suffi- 
ciently to let you out even. Don't saiss 
your chance. 

W. U., Johnsonville, Tenn —Wouldn't 
buy Southern common. The preierred 
is not too low under existing conditions. 
Erie second preferred is no speculaticn. 
Yes, Missouri Pacific deserves cose 
watching. 

G. A. S.—Consider the bonds attrac- 
tive at prices named, but not sufe. {ust 
a promising speciation. They short 
:eact from present levei. 
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MOTHER'S DEAR 


He is a cherub, the first born in a 
young household, but even cherubs 
thisd cmfwypj cmfwypj cmfwypj mfwyp 
sometimes become ‘“l’enfant terrible,” 
and this one in particular was the recent 
cause of his mother’s downfall. The 
story may serve as a warning to moth- 
ers to keep the nursery door closed when 
they have company in the parlor. This 
mother had a caller down stairs, and 
with true maternal interest she could not 
let her go until she had gone up to get 
her young hopeful to bring him down 
for display. Not waiting for the nurse 
to get the child ready, she snatched a 
towel rfom the rack and resorted to a 
method which all mothers at some time 
or other indulge in. Even then it 
might never have leaked out if she had 
not in her mad haste left the nursery 
door ajar. But as it was, the woman 
waiting below, while she listened to the 
baby’s pretty prattle, was highly amused 
at hearing those flute-like baby tones 
float down the stairway: 

“I say no, mamma.” Mother’s low 
voice was heard in remonstrance. 

“T don’t tare. Tompany or no tom- 
pany, I won’t have my face washed wif 
spit !” 
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EASE OF TRAVEL 
ON THE 


WABASH. 

The ease with which the trains on the WABASH LINE 
run has often been the subject of remark by travelers. It is 
not unusual to see — enjoying their morning shave, as 
comfortably as at home, while traveling at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour. 

THROUGH CARS are run between St. Louis and Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, New York, Boston, Los Angeles, Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul; between Chicago and Buffalo, New York, 

oston and Montreal]; between Kansas City and Buffalo. 

The Wabash Line has its own rails direct to the World's 
Fair’Grounds in St. Louis. All Wabash through trains pass 
through the beautifn] Forest Park and stop at “World's ‘air 
Station in order to give passengers an opportunity to view from 
the trains the World's Fair Buildings. 

For information as to rates, routes, etc., address 

C. 8. CRANE, Gen'] Pase’r and Tkt. 


nt, 
8T. LOUIS, MO." 
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ANY WAY YOU READ IT, 
IT SPELLS ALTON, 


AND ALTON SPELLS: 


A, coop RALWay. 


LL uxurious TRaws. 
’T’ Rack oF STEEL. 


“E) NLY WAY.” 
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Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS 
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* ST. LOUIS 


2:15 P. M. TO-DAY. 


~ DENVER 
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“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 
Book on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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Our Christmas goods are now in stock 

and we invite inspection and comparison. 
J. BoLttanp JEwE.ry Co., 

Seventh and Locust Streets. 
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THE PATRON OF. FINE ARTS 


A Benevolent Lady, whose fad was 
Art, and who liked to call herself a Bo- 
hemienne because she numbered many 
artists, musicians and writers among her 
friends, had one Especial Pet. He was 
a Young Artist with Enormous Talent, 
but whose wings had been Clipped by 
an Early Marriage. When he should 
have been painting Masterpieces, he was 
obliged to waste his Time and Colors 
on Pot-boilers. The Benevolent Lady 
bought some of the latter from him, and 
also ordered a Full-Length Portrait of 
herself and secured commissions for her 
Protege from her Rich Friends. She 
introduced the Young Artist at teas and 
receptions and, as he was a Nice, Mod- 
est Chap with no Toadyish ideas, he 
speedily became a Lion. 

When the Benevolent Lady had fully 
launched her Discovery on the Sea of 
Social Popularity, she bethought herself 
that he was a Married Man. She re- 
solved, as she was a good woman of old- 
fashioned morals, that the Wife ought 
by all means to share in the Husband’s 
social favor. 

She thereupon asked Mrs. Artist to 
dinner, en famille, as she thought it bet- 
ter to introduce her tentatively as it were. 
Mrs. Artist did not care to go, but her 
Husband refused to consider a Regret, 
and so she donned her Best Gown and 
_ went. She was a commonplace _littie 
Woman, as the Benevolent Lady discov- 
ered after the second course. She did 
not appreciate her husband’s Great Ge- 
nius, and she preferred him to paint Pot- 
boilers to Masterpieces. Besides, she 
had no Taste, and dressed Atrociously. 
She expressed the opinion that Rich 
Food was bad for the digestion and she 
preferred Beer to Champagne. 

Afterwards, the Benevolent Lady, 
with a sigh, decided that her duty lay in 
a New Direction. It was certainly her 
duty to educate Artists’ Wives for their 
Husbands, and she determined to begin 
on This One. 

She thereupon made it a Point to over- 
see Mrs. Artist’s choice of Gowns. She 
introduced her to a Beauty Doctor, and 
to a Physical Culturist, and she _ in- 
structed her in the Cultured Jargon of 
the Society Amateur. The artist’s wife 
was not very Clever, but she did not lack 
Receptiveness or Imitative Faculty, and 
she Got On famously. She soon went 
beyond her Tutor, and perfected herself 
in such graces of Polite Society as Flirt- 
ing and Counter-Flirting, and other arts 
of her Sex. 


Now the Benevolent Lady had a Hus- 
band, who was not fond of her Cultured 
Friends. He seldom attended her Sa- 
lons, because he considered them Dry. 
He said her clever friends were Not In 
It except on Conversation and Music, 
and he preferred a Variety Show. 

He found a Congenial Mind in the 
Artist’s Wife, who came frequently to 
dine with the Benevolent Lady. They 
soon learned how to carry on a Flirta- 
tion beneath the eyes of the Benevolent 
Lady, who was pursuing the path of 
Duty in Educating the Artist’s Wife to 
apprecjate her Husband. But Mrs. Ar- 
tist, instead of learning to appreciate her 
own Husband, learned to appreciate the 
husband of the Benevolent Lady. 


The 


The: result was that one day the Be- 
nevolent Lady found herself without a 
Husband, and the Young Artist found 
himself minus a Wife. 

The moral is that it is always best to 
leave well enough alone —From Town 
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FEMININITY’S SHAPE 


The influence of certain kinds of food 
upon the female form is apparent to all 
who have made a study of models. The 
woman of to-day, particularly the wom- 
an of society, is overdeveloped in places 
which probably were under developed in 
early Greece. The goddesses did not 
need straight fronts. “The food which 
they partook did not develop abnormal- 
ly that part of the anatomy which the 
modern corset of the modern divinity 
conceals, but had its effect upon the 
neck, bust, arms and particularly the 
lower limbs, rounding them out into a 
perfect fullness. Grapes and figs were 
the chief diet of the women of the Hel- 
lenes, and they produced the shapely an- 
kle, and beautifully symmetrical calf, the 
classic knee and the chiseled thigh. 

It is not necessary to go further than 
the stage to study these matters at the 
present day. The commonest defect is 
the hollow thigh. Women tell me that 
this is due not only to congenital mal- 
formation, but to the feminine habit of 
crossing the legs. Venus and Juno were 
never known to cross their legs, and as 
they were born perfect their thighs were 
not hollow. Another serious malforma- 
tion is the big knee. The patella looks 
like a knot, and in many cases it is nec- 
essary for women to be bowlegged in 
order that their knees may pass comfor- 
tably in walking. In classic figures the 
calf really begins at the ankle, the leg 
gently swelling upward from that point. 
Many of our latter-day women have 
“shanks,” by which I mean that the leg 
from the ankle to a few inches above the 
shoetop is of about the same size, then 
the gastrocnemius and soleus suddenly 
lump out into a shapeless hummock. 
Women of the African race have legs of 
this type, and the Caucasians seem to be 
acquiring them. 

The great development of the mesogas- 
tric zone in modern woman is due prin- 
cipally to high living. As a rule, woman 
eats more in proportion to her weight 
than man. She is eternally nibbling at 
something. She drinks a great deal 
with her meals—water, coffee and tea, 
if you please, are quite as bad as wine 
when indulged in to excess. She is es- 
sentially a meat and vegetable eater, and 
both foods make internal fat where it is 
not desirable. We often hear women 
speak of their “high stomach;” why, 
bless you, no woman should mention 
such a thing. She should not admit 
having a stomach. Corned beef and 
cabbage never yet produced a classic 
form. It is said that the lassies of Scot- 
land have the finest legs in the world. 
They eat oatmeal. German girls have 
poor figures they eat sauerkraut. 


‘ 


The most symmetrical women are the 
Japanese, but they are very small. Their 
principal food is fruit, and they drink 
sacki. Italian women have splendid 
busts ; they eat macaroni. The women of 
Norway are without finish, as a rule; 
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Michael Monahan says 


THERE IS REALLY NO REASON 
WHY YOU HAVE TO TAKE 


The Papyrus 


A great many persons do not, including the whole Tribe of Smug, 
the Society of Make-Believe, the Federation of Grafters and the 


But if you are Broad enough between the Ears for a magazine that 
is individual and ‘‘different,’’ that is original without fakery and bold 
without compromise ,— if you are trying to get out of mental and spirit- 
ual Ruts yourself—if, in short, you want something besides Words, 


The Papyrus is for You! 


The Papyrus is edited by a man in earnest—not by a person 
in a Tuxedo or a suit of Cosmic Jeans. 


Subscription, One Dollar a Year in Advance 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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For further information appply to 
TELEPHONE : Kinloch D 1595. 


St. Ann’s Maternity Hospital, 


Centh and O'Fallon Streets, — 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 

This institution is open over fifty years. 
ence. There are private rooms and wards. Terms moderate. 
can have their own physicians. Arrangements can be made for the care of infants. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





Those conducting it have vast experi 
Private room patienls 
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“The King’s Highway.” 








TO THE 

GATEWAYS OF COMMERCE 
THROUGH THE 

CENTERS OF POPULATION, 


adding greatly to the interest of your 
ourney, without increasing its ex- 
pense beyond what you would expect 
to pay for the “‘best,’’ which you se- 
cure if you travel by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


A Copy of “‘Four-Track Series” No. 13, ‘Urban 
Population in 1900,”’ will be sent free, on receipt of 
a two-cent stamp by George H. iels, General 
cag? Agent, New York Central & Hudson 
River R. R., Grand Central Station, New York. 
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BIG!FOUR 


St. Louis to New York. 
St. Louis to Boston. 
St. Louis to Cincinnati. 


Father Knickerbocker: 


“Porter, order my breakfast in the 
Dining Car. 1] have had asplendid night's 
rest and have a good appetite. The Big 
Four is the smoothest road ] ever saw.” 

TICKET OFFICE, 

Broadway and Chestnut Street, 

C. L. Hueary, A. G. P. A. St. Louis. 


























they eat too much of fish. The same 
applies to women of all other fishing 
countries. The coolie women are very 
beautiful physically. Their chief food 
is fruits and nuts. Persian women are 
inctined to fatness; they eat meats boiled 
to excess, with rice, and are fond of 
sweetmeats and hard boiled eggs. The 
illustration of food effects on women 
might be continued indefinitely. ‘The 
object of these reflections is to point the 





way to a proper development along lines 
of symmetry and beauty. The best agents 
are simple diet and soft water.—New 
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Vienna golden cut glass. A new 
shipment just received at prices lower 
than ever. 


J. BoLLANnp Jewetry Co., 
Seventh and Locust Streets. 
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The Gift Shop. European Novelties 
only. 4011 Olive street. 


9 to 12 daily. 
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CITY TICKET OFFICE 
Southeast Corner Sixth and Olive Streets 
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Send us 50 cents and mention the MIRROR and we will send you a large copy 
of this picture, printed in colors, size 14x38 inches. 


NOONAN & KOCIAN CO. 617 LOCUST ST., ST. LOUIS 
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To SAN ANTONIO 


Library Observation Sleepers Through Without 
Change From St. Louis 


This Is the Ozark Route 
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TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
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THE KATY FLYER 


ATTRACTIVE 
WINTER TOURS 


San Antonio, Old Mexico, 
California 


WRITE FOR TOUR BOOK AND OTHER INFORMATION 
THE RESULT WILL BE INTERESTING 


GEORGE MORTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 
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